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Aotes. 


MS. ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR 
BY A PARTICIPANT IN THE FIGHT. 

The following interesting narrative ap 
in a duodecimo volume in MS. It is written with 
special neatness, and is entitled “ Account of the 
Proceedings of His Majesty’s Ship Bellerophon in 
the Battle of Trafalgar, in a Letter from William 
Pryce Cumby, Esq., who succeeded to the Com- 
mand of the Bellerophon early in the Action.” So 
far as I can ascertain it has not before been printed. 

Heighington, 20th March, 1828, 

My pear AntHony,— Agreeably to your request I 
—— to give you in detail the particulars of the 

ttle of Trafalgar, more especially where the Bellero- 
phon or myself were individually concerned ; the general 
proceedings of the fleet-you can of course gather from 
the official and other accounts published at and since 
that time, but as your enquiries refer more particularly 
to my own personal services I shall offer no apology for 
what might otherwise appear gross egotism. 

As in all such undertakings it is prudent to adopt the 
frenchman’s suggestion of “commengons par le com- 
mencement,” I must carry you back to the forenoon of 
Saturday, the 19th October, 1805, when the Bellerophon 
was one of a British Fleet of 27 sail of the Line, cruising 
under the command of the immortal Nelson off Cape 
St. Mary's, watching the movements of the combined 
French and Spanish fleets under the French Admiral 
Villeneuve, then lying in the harbour of Cadiz, where 
they were narrowly observed by our frigates station’d 
close to the harbor, with whom we kept up a constant 


communication by means of ships station’d at proper 
intervals between those frigates and our fleet, for the 
convenient interchange of Signals: a system adopted by 
the consummate judgement of our incomparable Chief 
from the day he arrived and took the command before 
the port, by which he avoided the wear and tear of 
ships, sails, rigging, men and nerves which a close 
blockade with so numerous a fleet necessarily occasioned, 
and at the same time he kept the Enemy, who were 
known to be ready for sea at a moment's notice, in pro- 
found ignorance of our number and force. 

Early in the forenoon of Saturday, the 19th October, 
1805, the Captain of the Bellerophon was invited with 
some other Captains by signal to dine with the com- 
mander in chief, and on our answering in the affirmative, 
Bellerophon’s Signal was made to close the Admiral, 
which we immediately made sail to accomplish, our 
station being in the lee Column, the fourth Ship astern 
of the Royal ey bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral 
Collingwood, who led our division: while carrying sail 
for this purpose, I perceived flags flying at the ‘Most 
head of the look-out ship towards Cadiz, the Mars, and 
distinctly made out to my own satisfaction the numeral 
Signal 370—signifying “‘The Enemy's Ships are coming 
out of port, or getting under weigh”; this [ immediately 
reported to Captain Cooke, and asked his permission to 
repeat it. The Mars at this time was so far from us that 
her topgallant masts alone were visible above the horizon, 
consequently the distance was so great for the discovering 
the Colowr of flags that Captain Cooke said he was un- 
willing to repeat a Signal of so much importance unless 
he could clearly distinguish the flags himself, which on 
looking through his glass he declared himself unable to 
do. The conviction of the correctness of my statement, 
founded on long and frequent experience of the strength 
of my own sight, induced me again to urge Captain Cooke 
to repeat it, when he said if any other person of the many 
whose glasses were now fixed on the Mars would confirm 
my opinion, he would repeat the Signal. None of the 
officers or Signal men however were bold enough to assert 
positively as I did that the flags were 370; and I had 
the mortification to be disappointed in my anxious wish 
that Bellerophon should be the first to repeat such de- 
lightful intelligence to the Admiral, Soon afterwards 
the Mars hauld down the flags, and I said “ Now she will 
make the distant Signal 370"—which distant Signals 
were made with a flag, a ball and a Pendant differently 
disposed at different Mast heads by a combination totally 
unconnected with the color of the flag or pendant used. 
She did make the distant Signal No. 370 as I had pre- 
dicted, this could not be mistaken, and as we were pre- 
paring to repeat it the Mars Signal was answered from 
the Victory, and immediately afterwards the dinner 
Signal was annul’d, and the Signal made for a general 
Chase E.8.E. 

Our joy at the prospect thus afforded of an opportunity 
of bringing the Enemy's fleet to action, and consequently 
terminating the blockade on which we had been co lon 
and so disagreeably employed, was considerably check 
by the apprehension that it was merely a feint on their 
part, and having no intention of giving us battle that 
they would re-enter the harbor of Cadiz so soon as the: 
discovered us in pursuit, We continued the chace ti 
nightfall without getting sight of our opponents, and about 
sunset the signal was made for Bellerophon, Polyphemus, 
and three or four others of the most advanced and fastest 
sailing ships to look out a head of the fleet during the 
Night and to carry a light. Soon after we had answered 
this signal Captain Cooke said to me he should not feel 
comfortable unless either he or I were constantly upon 
deck till we either brought the enemy to action or the 
chace was ended, on which I volunteered taking two 
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watches on deck that night, adding my hope that the 
events of the following day would render our watching 
the next night unnecessary ; I accordingly remained on 
deck till midnight, when the Captain relieved me, as I 
did him again at four o'clock, and so the night pass’d 
and morning came but with it no sight of the Enemy’s 
fleet. We had all this time been steering for the mouth 
of the strait of Gibraltar, as their having put to Sea with 
the wind at N.W. naturally led Lord Nelson to suppose 
their object was to go up the Mediterranean. Soon after 
daylight, in consequence of signals from ships in the N.W. 
quarter, our fleet hauled the wind to the Northward 
and stood on under easy sail, the weather being thick 
and hazy and continuing so through the day (Sunday the 
20th), we were unable from our fleet to get sight of that 
of the Enemy. 

Towards evening the frigate most advanced towards 
Cadiz made signal for the Enemy’s fleet in that direction 
and communicated to the Admiral their force, but from 
the position of the Bellerophon those Signals could not 
be seen by us; we had however the gratification of seeing 
the Admiral telegraph to Captain Blackwood of the 
Euryalus, “I rely on your keeping sight of the Enemy 
through the night”: this cheered us with the hope of an 
Action in the morning, and according to our previous 
arrangement Captain Cooke remained on deck till twelve 
o'clock, when I relieved him, and he relieved me again 
at four without anything particular having occurred 
through the night except the frequent burning of blue 
lights and falee fires by our frigates to leeward, which 
assured us that the Enemy was seen by them. I had 
again turn’d in and “ address’d myself to sleep,” when 
about a quarter before six I was rous'd from my slumbers 
by my messmate Overton the Master, who called out 
“Cumby, my boy, turn out, here they are all ready for 
you, three and thirty sail of the line close under our lee 
and evidently disposed to wait our attack.” You may 
readily conclude I did not long remain in a recumbent 
position, but springing out of bed hurried on my cloaths, 
und kneeling down by the side of my Cot put up a short 
but fervent prayer to the Great God of Battles “for a 
glorious Victory to the arms of my Country, committing 
myself individually to his allwise disposal, and begging 
his gracious protection and favour for my dear Wife and 
Children, whatever his unerring wisdom might see fit to 
order for myself”: this was the substance and as near as 
memory will serve me the actual words of my petitions, 
and I have often since reflected with a feeling of pride 
how nearly similar they were to what our immortal leader 
himeelf committed to paper as his own prayer on that 
occasion, 

I was soon on deck, whence the Enemy's flect was 
distinctly seen to leeward standing to the Southward 
under easy sail, and forming a line on the starboard tack. 
At six o'clock the Signal was made to form the order of 
sailing, and soon after to bear up and steer E.N.E., we 
made sail in our station, and at twenty minutes past six 
we answered the Signal to prepare for battle, and soon 
afterwards to steer East; we then beat to Quarters, and 
cleared ship for action: after I had breakfasted as usual 
at eight o’Clock with the Captain in his Cabin, he begged 
of me to wait a little as be had something to shew me}; 
when he produced and requested me to peruse Lord 
Nelson's private Memorandum, addressed to the Captains 
relative to the conduct of the Ships i1 action; which 
having read he enquired whether I perfectly understood 
the Admiral’s instructions; I replied they were so dis- 
tinct and explicit that it was quite impossible they could 
be misunderstood ; he then express'd his satisfaction and 
said he wish’d me to be made acquainted with it, that 
in the event of his being “ bowl'’d out” I might know 
bow to conduct the ship agreeably to the A "s wishes, 


On this I observed that it was very possible that the 
same shot which disposed of him might have an equally 
tranquilizing effect upon me, and under that idea 1 sub- 
mitted to him the expediency of the Master (as being 
the only officer who in such case would remain on the 
Quarter Deck) being also apprized of the Admiral’s in- 
structions, that he might be enabled to communicate 
them to the next officer, whoever he might be, that should 
succeed to the Command of the Ship. To this Captain 
Cooke i diately ted, and poor Overton the Master 
was desired to read the Memorandum, which he did; and 
here I may be permitted to remark en passant that of 
the three officers who carried the knowledge of this 
private Memorandum into the action, I was the only one 
that brought it out. 

In going round the decks, to see every thing in its 
place and all in perfect order before I reported to the 
Captain “ the ship in readiness for action,” the fifth junior 
Lieutenant (now Captain George Laurence Saunders), 
who commanded the seven foremost Guns on each side 
of the lower deck, pointed out to me some of the Guns 
at his Quarters where the zeal of the seamen had led 
them to chalk in large characters on their Guns the 
words “VICTORY OR DEATH,” a very gratifying mark of 
the spirit with which they were going to their work: 
at eleven o'clock, finding we should not be in action 
for an hour or more, we piped to dinner, which we 
had ordered to be in readiness for the ship’s company at 
that hour, thinking that Englishmen would fight all the 
better for having a comfortable meal, and at the same 
time Captain Cooke joined us in partaking of some cold 
meat, &c., on the Rudder head, all our bulk heads, tables, 
&c., being necessarily taken down and carried below: I 
may here observe that the Enemy's fleet had changed 
their former position, having wore together, and were 
now forming their line on the larboard tack ; the wind 
having shifted a few points to the Southward of West 
their rear ships were thrown far to windward of their 
centre and van, and the wind being light they were 
many of them unable to gain their proper stations before 
the battle began: a Quarter past eleven Lord Nelson 
made the Telegraphic Signal “ ENGLAND EXPECTS THAT 
EVERY MAN WILL DO His DUTY,” which you may believe 
produced the most animating and inspiriting effect on 
the whole fleet; and at noon he made the last Signal 
observed from Bellerophon before the action began, which 
was to prepare to anchor after close of day. 


B. Dopett. 


Queen's Crescent, Haverstock Hill. 
(To be continued.) 


CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION IN ITALY. 
(Continued from p, 202.) 

One of the most curious of the many stories 
connected with the more modern phase of the 
Noce di Benevento is that of a man of some note 
and property living in the little commune of 
Canemorto, near Rieti, to whom it was reported 
that his wife attended these mysterious night- 
gatherings, notwithstanding the distance at which 
they resided from Benevento. The wife succeeded for 
along time in evading all the inquiries he directed 
to the point, but one day—when, instead of me- 
nacing her, he treated the matter as though it in- 
terested him and he desired to be initiated into 
the mysteries—she not only took him into con- 
fidence, but excited his imagination so much with 
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the tale of the joys of the swift ride through the 
air, the sumptuous banquets and enchanting 
dances at the journey’s end, that, in part because 
she had raised his desires, and in part because he 
felt unable to credit her story without personal 
experience, he consented to accompany her on 
the occasion of her next attendance at the 
weird entertainment. When the day came 
round, he found she had not overstated the case. 
The dance of the witches was astounding; no- 
thing could be more appetizing than the scent of 
the viands spread out in abundance upon the 
soil, One only thing which marred the feast was 
the absence of salt;* at his wife’s instance, how- 
ever, even this was procured. When it arrived 
he at the sight happened to exclaim, “ Ha, the 
salt is come at last, thank God!” At sound of 
the holy name, the whole scene, witches, broom- 
torches, and viands, disappeared in the twink- 
ling of an eye, and nothing remained for the 
unlucky husband but to pass the remainder of the 
night in blackest darkness on the cold ground. 
In the morning, falling in with some country 
people, who wore a costume and spoke a dialect 
to which he was unaccustomed, he learned that 
he was, indeed, at Benevento, though he had gone 
to bed at Canemorto, All these facts he declared 
on his oath before the judges of Rieti, nor could 
they by any means shake his depositions, 

There is another instance cited by a number of 
writers on demonology,” which may find place 
chere because it serves further to illustrate the 
line taken by Italian judges in dealing with 
witches at the very time when the kind of treat- 
ment which may be almost denoted persecution 
had begun to prevail in Germany. The accused 
in this instance had, with the infatuation common, 
though scarcely conceivable, in similar cases, 
deposed not only to having attended the witches’ 
Sabbath under the Benevento walnut tree, but 
also to having participated in various more culp- 
able acts of sorcery, such as having bewitched 
infants, &c. The judge, instead of ordering her 
to be condemned to the stake, being con- 
vinced of the absurdity of the confession, deter- 

* Nicolas Remy, “ conseiller intime du Duc de Lor- 
taine,” Demonolatria, lib. i. cap, 16, observes that though 
these banquets were said always to be well spread, salt 
was always wanting, because divinely ordered to be used 
in the Jewish sacrifice (Lev. ii. 13, &c.); and bread also, 
because elected to be the matter of the Holy Eucharist. 
But Tartarotti is of opinion that there is nothing in this 
argument, as it appears from Pliny (lib. xxxi. cap. 7) 
Ovid, and others, that salt was equally used in pagan 
sacrifices, from Tertullian (De Prescriptionibus, cap. 40) 
and Justin Martyr (Apologia 11. pro Christianis) that 
bread was in use in Mithraic sacrifices. 

* Bartolomeo Spina, De Strigibus, cap. 2; Bodin, De- 
monomania, lib. ii. cap. 5; Godelman, De Magis Vene- 
ficis et Lamiis, lib. ii, cap. 4, Num. 23; Paolo Minucci, a 
Florentine writer, note to Lippi’s Malmantile Racquis- 
fato, canto iv, stanza 78, 


mined to punish her only for the evil intention, 
and at the same time cure her of her follies, 
Accordingly, he asked her in the first place 
whether she were minded to continue in her evil 
courses, and in particular whether she would ever 
again take a night flight to Benevento. On her 
boldly answering him in the affirmative, he replied 
that he would set her free from durance if she 
would undertake to go thither the very next night 
and give him a full and particular account the 
next day of all her experiences. It was then 
agreed that she should have liberty to go home in 
order that she might have free scope for using the 
ointments and incantations alleged to be necessary 
for the performance of the feat, but that cer- 
tain appointed persons, who should be friends of 
her own, should remain with her in her room 
through the night. When night came the party 
supped together, the woman and the persons ap- 
pointed to watch her, when, however, it must be 
observed that a great deal of wine was drunk. 
Supper over, the woman applied the ointments 
supposed to convey the power of reaching the 
witches’ congress,* and went to bed, leaving the 
doors and windows open according to diabolical 
prescription. 

The watchers now did their part, which was to 
bind her firmly to the bed with strong cords, so as 
to prove to her when she woke that she had not 
moved from the spot. Then they called to her 
with loud cries, but failed to wake her. Next they 
plied her with stripes and burnings; and when even 
that did not bring her to her senses they seem to 
have carried on the joke pretty severely, burning off 
her hair down to the roots,‘ without being able to 
wake her from her deep sleep. It was only when 
the morning light came that she gave any sign of 
sensation. When she had fully come to herself 
they carried her back to the judge, who asked her 
whether she had been to Benevento that night, 
and she strictly affirmed that she had. Interro- 


* Giovanni Battista della Porta gives an explanation 
of the composition of the unguents used by witches, and 
the natural effects such medicaments might produce. 
Quoted by Canti, xv. 454, and Tartarotti, lib. ii. cap, 12, 
§ viii., who has there collected the testimony of other 
writers on the same point. Several instances of oint- 
ments used for effecting magic cures, Xc., occur in the 
tales I collected in Rome, 

“ Moroni (xli. 303-4) says: “So much value was 
assigned to the magic power of hair, particularly the 
hair of women, and above all of maidens, that the judges 
were wont to order those believed to be enchantresses 
to be shaved.”” Dandolo (Le Streghe del Tivolo, Processit 
Famosi del Secolo, X V11.,Milan, 1355) mentions incident- 
ally some women having their bair cut off at the moment 
of their arrest being understood by the people to mean 
they were charged with witchcraft. The practice is 
also mentioned in Del Rio, lib. v. sec. ix. p, 324, col. 2n. 
The use made of the maiden’s tresses in “ Filagianata,” 
in Folk-lore of Rome, must also be reckoned to have 
been a magic use, 
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as to what had taken place there, she said 

in consequence of the revelations she had 
previously made to the judge she had been beaten 
with red-hot rods; that the goat on which she 
had ridden home had burnt off her hair with a 
flaming broom; and that the marks of what she 
had thus had to endure might be seen on her 
person. The judge ordered the injuries she had 
received to be immediately dressed, while to her 
he said: “You can learn from your own friends 
that all that has happened to you took place in 
your own house and by my order, not the devil’s ; 
and that I ordered it for the purpose of convincing 
you of your folly, which if you will renounce I will 
set you free.” Nor, according to Alfonso Tosti, was 
this an isolated instance of this mode of treating 
witches in Italy. 

It is often difficult to decide which of two co- 
incident events, having manifestly a bearing on 
each other, has the decisive claim to figure as the 
cause and which is to reckon as mere effect. Thus 
it is not easy to say whether there was more 
witchoraft in Germany than in Italy because the 
persecution of it was fiercer, or whether the per- 
secution became fiercer where the offence had 
made itself more dangerous. “That crimes are 
multiplied in proportion to the notoriety given 
them by punishment is a but too well known 
fact,” observes Canti: in connexion with this very 
subject :— 

- By constantly hearing that such and such things 
were done certain persons became persuaded that they 
themselves, too, had done them, + ¥ went and deposed 
to the fact......The power of example on nervous per- 
sons is well known...... It became a habit to ascribe 
to sorcery the least result of contagion, as well as all 
evils that could not be readily accounted for otherwise. 
+-...Some of the ointments described by Porta and Car- 
dano were physically calculated to produce sleep and 
excite the imaginative powers, A magician would apply 
such an ointment, declaring that the result would be to 
take the patient to the treyenda,* and the patient would 
go to sleep and dream he had experienced all that was 
promised. One or two such facts were enough to set 
going the whole legal machinery of a trial. Men, 
and still more women, given over to the terrors of 
solitary confinement and of the ferocity of prosecutors 
hardened to the sight of suffering and glorying in being 
the instruments of destroying a terrible evil, would 
make what appeared to be spontaneous confessions, and 
thus public opinion was confirmed more strongly than 
ever in the truth of the accusation.” 

Muratori (Della Forza della Fantasia Umana, 
p- 131) ny : “In countries where little attention 
was called to witchcraft few pretended to be 
witches.” Tartarotti (pp. 119-21) writes much 
to the same effect as Canti, but shows that the 
argument applies pre-eminently to witchcraft, 
which from its very nature was spread by the mea- 
sures which are deterrents from ordinary crime. 
Persons could more easily be deceived by their 


* Tregenda, see previous note, 


imagination concerning such acts as joining the 
witches’ congress in sleep than concerning the 
commission of a theft or a murder when awake, 
Malebranchef also shows that witchcraft increased 
just in proportion as measures were taken against 
it.6 

For the present purpose, however, the reason 
why they were more numerous in Germany matters 
less than the fact itself that witches and trials for 
witchcraft were comparatively few in Italy, and 
on this all writers are -» The most notable 
Italian trials occurred in the Venetian districts 
and other northern states ; Como, the seat of the 
most celebrated, if not actually under German 
government at the time, had been so till within a 
sufficiently recent period to be still acting under 
the influence of its institutions. R. H. Bosx, 

(To be continued.) 


THE BICENTENARY OF THE BIRTH OF 
HANDEL, 

It is remarkable how tenaciously many persons 
cling to, and accept as true, erroneous statements 
of facts, long after they have been conclusively 
proved to be false. Such has been peculiarly the 
case in the dates of the birth and death of the 
illustrious composer, George Frederic Handel. As 
regards the latter, I have already disposed of Dr. 
Burney’s myth, first put forth in 1785, that 
Handel died on Good Friday, April 13, by show- 
ing, first in the introduction to the word-book of 
the great Handel festival, 1862, and, secondly, in 
“N. & Q.,” 3° iii. 421, that all the contem- 
porary testimony proves the real date to have 
been Saturday, April 14. To the latter I can now 
add another piece of evidence, since brought to 
light by my excellent friend, and your valued 
contributor, the late Col. Chester, viz, the 
“ funeral book,” an adjunct to the burial register 


* De Inquirenda Veritate, \ib. ii. p. 3, cap. 6, quoted 
by Tartarotti. 

© The same would seem to Rave been the case with 
regard to the spread of Reformed doctrines in Italy, in 
Naples most notably of all. It was reported to Charles 
V. that more than two-thirds of Naples had accepted 
the doctrines of the Reformation, and he endeavoured 
to reintroduce the Inquisition, which had never been in 
force there for any length of time. It was introduced by 
the house of Anjou, but ere long its labours came to an 
end; Ferdinand the Catholic tried to revive it, but 
without success. Charles’s attempt fared no better, 
and yet the Reformed ideas disappeared. In the 
island of Sicily the Inquisition was closed in 1782 
(Fatti Attenenti all’ Inquisizione, pp. 111-6). The first 
promulgation of the penalty of death against transgres- 
sions of the mind was by Frederic II., 1224 (Fatti, Xc., 
p. 34), but this was for heresy; it was not extended to 
witchcraft till some centuries later. 

h In addition to incidental testimony already cited 
see also Tartarotti, p. 153. Prof. Gams also says, “In 
Italy, especially Rome, trials for witchcraft were not only 
much more rare, but immeasurably more lenient.” 
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of Westminster Abbey, in which the date is given 
as April 14. 

We have now to examine the evidence as to the 
date of Handel’s birth. 

The Times newspaper of Saturday, Feb, 23, 
1884, and the Weekly Times newspaper of Sun- 
day, Feb, 24, 1884, contained paragraphs inviting 
attention to Feb, 24, 1884, as the bicentenary of 
the birth of the great Saxon. But both writers 
were out by a year and a day. Upon Handel’s 
grave-stone and upon his monument, both in Poets’ 
Corner (the south transept), Westminster Abbey, 
the date of his birth is given as Feb, 23, 1684. 
But it must be borne in mind that at the time of 
Handel’s birth the old style of treating March 25 
as the commencement of the year pretty generally 
prevailed, and therefore the February of 1684 
would be identical with what under the new style, 
when January | is reckoned as the commencement 
of the year, would be February, 1685. In the 
baptismal register of the Liebfrauenkirche, other- 
wise the church of Notre Dame de St, Laurent, 
at Halle, the place of Handel’s birth, his baptism 
is recorded as having taken place on Feb. 24, 1685, 
and, as it is known to have been the custom at 
that period to administer baptism on the day after 
birth, it would appear that the true date of his 
nativity was February 23, 1685. This date is 
supported by at least one contemporary musical 
— viz., Walther’s Musikalisches Lexicon, 

ipzig, 1732. Moreover, Handel himself has 
confirmed the year date upon two several ooca- 
sions, At the ends of the autograph scores of his 
oratorios, Solomon and Susanna, he has recorded 
the several dates of the completion of their com- 
position, viz., on that of Solomon, June 13, 1748, 
and on that of Susanna, August 9, 1748, and on 
both has stated himself to be then sixty-three 
years of age, 

This appears to be conclusive, and therefore I 
conceive we may safely accept Feb. 23, 1885, as 
the bicentenary of Handel’s birth. Some, indeed, 
might contend that the omission of eleven days 
on the rectification of the calendar in England in 
1752 ought to be taken into account, and March 6 
or 7 regarded as the true date; but I think we 
must follow precedent, and accept the modern 
date as the old one, as we do with the quarter 
days, &c, 

The substitution of February 24 for February 23 
appears to have originated with Rev. John Main- 
waring, who published (anonymously) a memoir of 
Handel in 1760, and his date was adopted by all 
succeeding writers until 1857. 

The promoters of the celebration of the centenary 
of Handel’s birth, living at a period when a careful 
investigation of dates and facts was all but un- 
known, gave performances at Westminster Abbey 
and the Pantheon, Oxford Street, in 1784, bat the 
modern celebraters of the colossal genius of the 


great composer, the directors of the Orystal Palace, 
will commemorate the bicentenary of his nativity 
in the course of the year 1885. W. H. Husk. 


BrigutTon 1n 1747.—In the face of the recent 
scandal at Brighton of hundreds of people lying 
drunk along the shore with liquor washed from a 
wrecked vessel, the following historical passage 
seems some proof that we cannot quite escape our 
ancestors. At any rate, the queen of English 
watering-places ought to see that such scenes never 
occur again, The index to the Scots Magazine of 
November, 1747, has: “Sussex in England, bar- 
barity of the people there”; and on turning to the 
page the following occurs: 

“A letter from Brighthelmston, Sussex, of Nov. 17, 
bears, That that evening two lights appeared off the 
place, which the people well understanding to be signs of 
ships in distress, as there was a storm SSW, about sixty 
of them, with several lanthorns, went along the coast, 
watching the lights, as sharks do their prey, till one of 
the ships came ashore between Brighthelmston and Rot- 
tingdon. In three hours the cargo, consisting of chest- 
nuts, and most of the sails and rigging, were plundered ; 
and at ten o'clock next morning half the vessel was car- 
ried away, She was a Dutch vessel, the Three Sisters.” 


T. 8. 


Erymotocy or Enrysiprtas. —- Some derive 
epvowreAas from epvOpos, red, weAAa, skin. It 
comes rather from e«pvw, to draw, weAas, near, 
“ because,” as Mayne remarks, “it quickly en- 
croaches on the neighbouring parts.” 

8S. Caarnock, 
Athens. 


Traces or THE Danes 1x Somerset.—I have 
just come upon an interesting group of names in 
the south-east corner of Somerset. They may be seen 
in the Ordnance map, close to Templecombe. We 
have not many traces of the Danes in this county, 
but I look upon these as an undoubted trace of a 
Danish settlement. They are Hoo Farm, Dirk 
Harbour, Throop, and Combe Throop. 

1. Hoo Farm. — The Danish hoe, a hill, Of. 
Cliffe-at-Hoo. 

2. Dirk Harbour.—Miss Young gives this as a 
Dutch Christian name, meaning “ people’s ruler.” 
me form is Didrik (Christian Names, ii, 
337). 

3. Throop, formerly Wilkenthorpe. — Taylor, 
Words and Places, p, 105, gives thorpe as a useful 
test-word for discriminating between the settle- 
ments of the Danes and Norwegians, being con- 
fined almost exclusively to the former. 

F. W. Weaver. 

Evercreech, Bath, 


Sunsets: Arrer-citow: anp Green Sun 
AnD Moon.—In reference to the discussion as to 
the connexion between the late meteorological 
phenomena and the volcanic eruption at Krakataua, 
some one who has time or opportunity would render 
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service to science by searching the old magazines, 
and particularly the Gentleman’s, the Annual Re- 
gister Index, &c. If our good friends in Holland 
would set the Navorscher to work it would be use- 
ful. CLARKE. 


Key to “Tates or a Waysipe Ixy.”— 


“The following key to the persons who figure in 
them (ut supra) was given to me by the late Mr. John 
Owen, Longfellow’s first publisher and life-long Bo- 
hemian friend: The Landlord, Lyman Howe (the scene 
is laid in the Old Howe Tavern, near Sudburv, Mass.) ; 
the Student, Henry Ware Wales; the Spanish Jew, Isaac 
Edraeles; the Sicilian, Luigi Monti; the Musician, Ole 
Bull; the Poet, Thomas W. Parsons; the Theologian, 
Samuel Longfellow. Three of the persons are still 
living. It is perhaps hardly necessary to add that their 
meeting under such c tances is wholly fictitious ; 
they were not even all mutually acquainted, and their 
only common ground was in the poet’s imagination. It 
is much to be doubted if most of them—possibly includ- 
ing the author himself—ever stopped at the Wayside 
Inn at all.”—“A Study of Longfellow,” by Mr. Henry 
Norman, Fortnightly Review, January, 1883, p. 110, 


J. MANUEL, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


PaRALLeL PassacEs.— 
“The Guardians, children wont to aid, 
In vehicles like doves array'd, 
Their innocence to paint, 
Took each his infant Saint; 
*Twixt their soft wings to Heaven they swam, 
Like cygnets on a feather’d dam.” 
Bishop Ken's Christian Year, “ The Holy 
Innocents.” 
“Lo! a sailing swan, with a little fleet 
Of cygnets by her side, 
Pushing her snowy bosom sweet 
Against the bubbling tide ! 
And see—was ever a lovelier sight ? 
One little bird afloat 
On its mother’s back, ‘neath her wing so white ! 
A beauteous living boat.” 
Thomas Noel, Thames Voyage. 
Joux Sigs, 
Chipstead, Kent. 


Yorxsnire Sayincs.—My worthy housekeeper 
has supplied me with two more sayings from her 
native Yorkshire. The first is, “ As mad as a tup,” 
equivalent to our “ Mad as a March hare”; the 
second is, “Come get agate and sam ’em up to- 
gether,” meaning “ Pick up these scattered articles 
into a heap.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 

[Both forms of speech are familiar in Yorkshire. } 


Crry Porr.—I take the following from a MS. 
in the Guildhall Library, London :— 


Srrx,—Upon the strictest search in the City Books, I 
cannot find there was such an officer as City Poet under 
that denomination. There are an account and several 
Records of a City Chronologer, and as Ben Johnson (?) 
was admitted to that office and after him Fran* Quarles 
(probably the writer of the Emblems) it is likely there 
were Poetical Chronologers. 

Ben Johnson (?) was admitted by the Court of Alder- 


men, the Citties’ Chronologer in place of Mr. Thomas 
Middleton, deceased, and to have 100 Nobles per ann,, 
2"¢ Sept. 1628, the 4* of Charles. 

And on the 10 Nov. 1631, the 7 of Charles the 
Chamberlain was ordered to forbear to pay him any 
more ffee or wages until he shall have presented to the 
said Court some fruits of his labours in his place. 

The last City Chronologer was M‘ Cornwell Bradshaw 
who surrendered his place on the 4% February, 1469, 
22°¢ Charles the 2° and was paid £100 upon his sur. 
rendering the same, 

The enclosed remarks concerning M* Settle are copied 
from the Dunciad. 

I am, with due Respect, Sir, 
Your most obedt hble Servant, 
(Signed) Tuo* WHITTELL. 

Guildhall, 26%» August, 1778. 

Daniet Hiewett, 

10, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Psws or Iron.—In turning over some old 
newspapers I met with the following passage, 
which I think worth noting: “ It should be known 
that some pews at Newark have been cast of iron 
with the richest Gothic tracery, cheaper than wood” 
(Drakard’s Stamford News, Feb. 4, 1831). I have 
visited Newark Church on several occasions. I 
do not remember to have seen the cast-iron pews 
here mentioned. Anoy. 


Aw Aycrent Custom Revivep 1x 
—The following, from the Durham University 
Journal, may be thought worthy a corner in 
On. & 

“An ancient custom has been revived, which must 
remind every one very forcibly that Durham is an eccle- 
siastical University, at least as far as its foundation is 
concerned, One of the Cathedral bells is now rung 
previous to Convocation. At the special Convocation 
summoned to confer the degree on the Duke of Albany, 
the big tenor bell sounded forth in solemn tones, just as 
it does on the occasion of a funeral. Perhaps this was 
because on the very same day, more than two centuries 
ago, Charles I. was executed by his subjects. In a uni- 
versity which has abolished tests, this trace of con- 
nexion with an ecclesiastical body is a striking (no pun 
meant) anachronism,” 

A. 


Grey an Untucxy Cotovr.—Is it generally 
known that grey is an unlucky colour for a race- 
horse? I suppose it is because a grey horse is 
rarely a winner. What brought this to my mind 
was hearing an old carter (i. ¢., a waggoner), when 
talking about some local races, say that he was 
sure the favourite, a grey horse, would not win. 
He added that he had never known a grey horse 
to be of much good; it was an unlucky colour for 
a horse; they never won in a race. His remark 
about the favourite turned ont to be correct. 

R. Wopnams. 


Lion-vear. —Several women attended by 4 
local midwife having died in child-bed, a neigh- 
bour of this woman assured me that she was not 
to blame for these occurrences, because this was 


“the Lion-year.” My informant explained to me 
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that every seven years “‘ the lioness” had a litter 
of young, and that if anything went wrong with 
either mother or cubs on this occasion, many lying- 
in women died during the year; that “the” 
lioness had just cubbed, and that one of her off- 
spring was dead, this being the sole cause of the 
deaths in the midwife’s practice. She also said 
that she recollected a similar occurrence seven 
years previously, with like results. I find on 
inquiry that this belief is general in the district. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents who are 
learned in folk-lore can throw light on the origin 
of this superstition. W. Syxes, M.R.C.S. 
Mexborough, Rotherham, Yorks. 


“Nor unorren.” — For this awkward phrase 
see a leading article (on theatres) in the Standard, 
February 28. CuTuBert Beve. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Port te Buanc.—There is a in Shake- 
speare’s Richard II., which has not attracted much 
attention from commentators, to which I should 
like to draw the attention of your readers, It 
occurs in II. i. 277, 288 :— 

“North. Then thus: I have from Port le Blanc, a bay 
In Brittany, received intelligence 
That Harry Duke of Hereford,...... 

All these well furnish’d by the Duke of Bretagne 

With eight tall ships, three thousand men of war, 

Are making hither with all due expedience 

And shortly mean to touch our northern shore.” 

The words to which I particularly wish to draw 
attention are those put in italics ; and the question 
to be determined is whether Port le Blanc, which 
Shakespeare apparently copied from Hollinshed, 
is not a blunder for Morbihan. Lingard thus 
describes Henry Bolingbroke’s setting out for 
England :— 

“To elude the suspicions of the French ministers, 
Henry procured permission to visit the Duke of Bre- 
tagne ; and, on his arrival at Nantes, hired three small 
vessels, with which he sailed from Vannes to seek his 
fortune in England. His whole retinue consisted only 
of the archbishop, the son of the late Earl of Arundel, 
fifteen lances, and a few servants. After hovering for 
some days on the eastern coast, he landed at Ravenspur 
in Yorkshire, and was immediately joined by the two 
powerful earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland.” 
—Lingard’s History of England, vol. iii, p. 383 (1883). 
This is a very clear account, and Lingard is not 
generally inaccurate. As for Port le Blane, it is 
not to be found in Bouillet’s Dictionary, nor is it 
marked upon the map of Brittany in Bouillet’s 
Atlas, nor in any of the numerous maps of France 
contained in that volume, nor is it to be found in 
the map of France in the Royal Atias, The only 


note that I can find with reference to this place 
is the following, in the Clarendon Press volume of 
Richard IT. (edited by Clark and Wright), p. 108: 

“ The first folio has ‘ Port le Blan,’ and the quartos ‘ le 
Port Blan.’ Hollinshed has ‘le Porte Blanc,’ p. 1105, 
col, i., and he copied from Les Grades Croniques de Bre- 
taigne (Paris, 1514). Le Port Blanc is a small port in 
the department of Cdtes du Nord, near Tréguier.’ 

The commentator does not say whether in Les 
Grades Croniques de Bretaigne it is stated that 
Bolingbroke embarked from this mysterious port ; 
but if he did, which I very much doubt, how can 
a miserable little place which is not marked upon 
such maps as those which I have mentioned be 
described as a “ bay of Brittany” ? 

Now, Morbihan is a well-known bay on the 
west coast of Brittany, on which Vannes is situated; 
it also gives its name to a department. At first 
I thought Port le Blanc was a misprint for Mor- 
bihan ; but it isevident that Shakespeare copied 
from Hollinshed, and unless some very — 
evidence can be produced that Bolingbroke di 
embark from Port le Blanc, I would suggest that 
Hollinshed, not for the first time, committed a 
blunder, and that in the above passage we should 
read, instead of Port le Blanc, Morbihan. 

F. A. MarsHatt, 


AttycHotty or Atiicnoty.—This form of 
melancholy occurs in two passages in Shakespeare: 


“ Host. Now, my young guest, methinks you’re ally- 
t you, why is it?’—TZwo en of Verona, 
li. 27, 


and 

“ Quick. But indeed she is given too much to allicholy 
and musing.”"—Merry Wives of Windsor, I. iv. 164. 
I cannot find an instance of its occurrence in any 
other writer. Is it a form recognized in any of 
the numerous provincial dialects in England? We 
have Dr. Marigold’s authority for lemonjolly as a 
facetious corruption of melancholy, and the form 
lemancholy used to be a common slang word. 
Perhaps some of your readers can tell me whether 
the form allycholly, or allicholy, is still in use in 
any part of the country. F. A. MarsHatt. 


[This word appears to be one of the omissions from the 
New Dictionary.) 


Quotation From which of 

Tennyson’s poems does the line 
“ She saw the snowy poles of moonless Mars” 

occur? It is quoted in the Cornhill Magazine for 
December, 1863, p. 679, but is not to be found in 
the collected edition of the Laureate’s Works. Is 
its disappearance due to the discovery in 1877 of 
Deimos and Phobos ? SALTIRe. 


Heratpic years ago I was 
told of this monster as an Irish bearing. I have 
since looked for mention of it in many heraldic 
works, but in vain ; and it may be unknown, even 
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by name, to many students of heraldry. At last I 
have met with it in Burke’s General Armory, where 
“an enfield vert” occurs in the crest of O'Kelly, 
with the following description : “This animal is 
—— to be composed as follows : the head of 
a fox, the chest [query, the trunk ?] of an elephant, 
the mane of a horse, the fore legs of an eagle, the 
body and hind legs of a greyhound, and the tail of 
alion.” I wish to ask in what other works, English 
or foreign, this extraordinary creation is mentioned ; 
and also, and chiefly, whence its name comes ; the 
earliest example of the name, its various forms, 
and its foreign synonymes. 
Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 


Heratpic.—I shall be much obliged to any 
fellow-worker in the pleasant fields of “ N. & Q. 
who will assign for me the following arms : Azure, 
a fess erminois between two lions passant or ; 
crest, a demilion rampant of the first, langued 
and armed gules. Atrrep WALLIs. 

Elm Grove House, Exeter. 


Nerte Baines.—A Saturday reviewer, lately 
(vol. lvii. p. 47), speaking of old London, says, 
“The Neyte Bridge still remains in a mutilated 
form.” Is Knightsbridge the modern name re- 
ferred to? A. Suyrtae Pater. 

Woodford, Essex. 


“Tae Taree Lapies 
other day I bought in London an impression of 
this engraving, in a very poor condition, and from 
which the margins and title had been cut. Pro- 
bably had it been in good condition and an early 
impression it would have been worth a consider- 
able sum. Presumably the engraving is from a 
painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and in it are 
represented three very handseme young women, 
strongly resembling each other, and seated at a 
table. Their figures are three-quarter length, their 
powdered hair is raised on cushions, and the dress is 
apparently that of 1780. They were the three 
daughters of James, second Earl Waldegrave, who 
died in 1759, by Mary, his wife, illegitimate 
daughter of Sir Edward Walpole, and grandnieces 
of Horace Walpole,—Elizabeth Laura, Charlotte 
Maria, and — Horatia Waldegrave. In whose 
possession is original painting ? 

Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tar Birp “ Liver.”—Can any one give me an 
account of the liver, the eponymous bird of 
Liverpool ? A. Suyrrae Pater. 

Woodford, Essex, 


Famity or Dove.—John Dove was appointed 
Bishop of Peterborough in 1600, died ¢. 1631. 
Frances, daughter of Thomas Dove, Esq., of Upton, 
co. Northampton, married Sir Richard Verney, 
Lord Willoughby de Broke, who was born Jan. 28, 


1621, and died July 18,1711. I shall feel much 
obliged if any of your readers can tell me what 
relative (if any) Thomas Dove was to Bishop 7 


Warpovr Castie, Sovran Witts.—In one of 
the antiquarian journals there appeared, some 
twenty years , & paper on the defence and 
taking of this castle during the Civil War. I shall 
be greatly obliged to any reader of “N. & Q.” 
who can furnish me with the name and date of 
the journal in question, and who can tell me what 
is the historical worth of its narrative of this 
episode in the Cromwellian conquest i ews 


Pattison’s Miurton’s “Sonnets.” — In 
“N. & Q.,” 5" S. viii. 168, I quoted the following 
pore, from Ticknor’s Life and Letters (vol. i, 
p. 472):— 

“ Tieck told me to-day (Jan. 20, 1836) that he thinks 
Milton superintended the edition of Shakespeare to 
which his sonnet is prefixed, because the changes and 
emendations made in it upon the first folio are poetical, 
and plainly made by a poet. It would be a beautiful 
circumstance if it could be proved true.” 

I inquired if Tieck ever expressed this opinion in 
print; if so, where; and if the question had been 
considered elsewhere. 

Mr. Pattison, in his edition (1883) of Milton's 
Sonnets, refers to the above note in “N. & Q.,” 
but pronounces against the possibility (pp. 79, 80). 
The first part of my query has remained unan- 
swered; may I, therefore, repeat it? 

Sonnet 1:— 

“ Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day, 
First heard before the shallow cuckoo’s bill, 
Portend success in love.” 

Mr. Pattison has this note:— 

“ Success in love.—Cf. George Gascoigne, trans. of 
Teronimi : ‘1 have noted as evil luck in love, after the 
cuckoo’s call, to have happened unto divers unmarried 
folks, as ever I did unto the married.’ ” 

Does this illustrate the sonnet? I think not. 
Milton refers to a superstition that it is fortunate 
for a lover to hear the nightingale in spring before 
he hears the cuckoo. It is referred to in Chaucer's 
The Cuckoo and Nightingale. See “N. & Q.,.” 
5% §. i. 387, 439; Folk-lore Record, vol. ii 
art. “ Popular History of the Cuckoo,” by James 

ardy), pp. 47-91; Gubernatis’s Zoological Mytho- 
logy (* Contest between Cuckoo and Nightingale 
as to Superiority in Singing”), vol. ii. p. 235. 
Both birds seem favoured by lovers, for the 
cuckoo was called “Zeitvogel” not only be 
cause by its notes it told how long one had to 
live, but also “wie manches Jahr ein Madchen 
noch warten miisse bis der erwiinschte Freier 
es zum Altare fiihre” (Simrock, Handbuch der 


Deutschen Mythologie, 1878, 503; see also 
pp. 26, 461, 534, 575). Mr. Pattison seems to 
think that Milton had in mind Shakspere’s 
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“ Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear.” 
The quotation from Gascoigne illustrates this pas- 
sage of Shakspere, but it does not illustrate Milton. 
The poet seems to entreat the nightingale to sing 
before the cuckoo can tell out the number of years 
his love must still be delayed. If the German super- 
stition be known in England the explanation of the 
reference in the sonnet would be beyond doubt. 
Wittiam Georcr Back. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Srray as a Noun Sunsrantive.—In the 
parish of Oare, near Faversham, is a creek 
pamed in the various maps Oare Creek, which 
joins Faversham Creek, both waters entering the 
East Swale, opposite to the Isle of Sheppy. The 
road over the water, where it is dry, or nearly so, 
at the ebb tide, is called Oare Stray, and the word 
stray does not occur in any similar sense in ordinary 
dictionaries. The oldest inhabitant informs me 
that it is a passage over a dry bed of water; and 
the expression “ Oare Stray” is not only found in the 
parish documents at the beginning of this century, 
but is in common use in the parish at the present 
time to signify the road over Oare creek at the point 
where the stream narrows away at its opposite end 
from the Swale, into which it runs, and where it is 
very small, so as to be almost dry. Is it connected 
with street, strata via? It would be interesting to 
hear of other cases in which the word has the same 
sense. H. F. Wootrycs. 

Oare Vicarage, Faversham. 


Brack Guarps.—In Dr. Favours Antiquity 
Triumphing over Novelty, published in 1619, I 
find :— 

“Ifthe blaake guarde be thus brought against us, we 
appeal to the great Guard, from them to the Pentioners, 
= them to the Nobles, from them to the King him- 
selfe, 


Some of your readers will perhaps interpret 7 
T. 


Fea Famity.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
afford some information respecting the origin of 
the above surname, and when it was first known 
in the Northern Isles? In a list of the most 
ancient family surnames it takes a prominent posi- 
tion, and is generally supposed to be of Gipsy 
(Egyptian) origin or derivation. Sir Walter Scott, 
in his preface to The Pirates, mentions that one 
James Fea, younger, of Clestron, was the means of 
securing Gow, the buccaneer. ‘The paragraph runs 
as follows :— 

“The common account of this incident further bears 
that Mr. Fea, the spirited individual by whose exertions 
Gow’s career of iniquity was cut short, so far from re- 
ceiving any reward trom Government, could not obtain 
even countenance enough to protect him against a 
variety of sham suits raised against him by Newgate 
»licitors, who acted in the name of Gow and others of 

Pirate crew, and the various expenses, vexatious 


prosecutions, and other legal consequences in which his 
gallantry involved him utterly ruined his fortune and 
his family, making his memory a notable example to all 
who shall in future take pirates on their own authority.” 
Any particulars on the subject will be much es- 
teemed by A 


S. Ferevs.—Had any S. Fergus anything to do 
with the introduction of linen-weaving into Scot- 
land ? Sr. Swirnin. 


CretTin. — What other suggestions as to the 
origin of this word have been made besides the 
one discredited by Littré as to the first converts 
to Christianity having been locally called — ? 


[See “ N, & Q.,” 1" 8, iv, 190, 381, 387.] 


Exorcism or Curtivs Corprs.—In the follow- 
ing exorcism of Curtius Cordus have the proper 
names any signification, or, at any rate, any more 
mutual connexion than, say, “ Barbara celarent, 
darii,” &c.2 The verses are taken from an old 
book in my possession of, apparently, the seven- 
— century, the orthographical errors being re- 
tained :— 

* Ne te necturni pulices pecusdesque fatigent, 

Hunc exorcismum candide lector habe : 
Manstula, Correbo, Budiposma, Tarantula, calpe, 
Thymmula, Dinari, Golba, Cadura, Trepon, 

Hos novies lectum scansurus concine versus, 
Tresque meri Calices, ebibe quaq: vice,” 
The essence of the charm seems to lie in the last 
line, and this part of the exorcism would certainly 
be effectual in preventing any one from being an- 
noyed by pulices or anything else, I should think. 
G. P. Granraam. 


Cot, Grey.—At Orchardleigh House, near 
Frome, co. Somerset, there is a three-quarter length 
portrait of a gentleman to which this name is tra- 
ditionally given; but nothing more is known. It 
belonged, together with the house and estate, to 
the late Sir Thomas Champneys, Bart. The 
gentleman is seated at a table, is dressed in a 
handsome morning robe, and wears a loose cap on 
his head, similar to that seen in the familiar pic- 
tures of Hogarth, or Edw. Harley, Earl of Oxford. 
On the table is a large volume of Nardini’s Anti- 
quities of Rome, on which one of the hands rests, 
and in the background is the Colosseum. Does 
the name of Grey occur to the memory of any 
reader of “N. & Q.” in connexion with Roman 
antiquities ? J. EJ. 


Psstitexce 1x 1x 1521.—My friend 
Mr. W. G. Stone has given me a quotation which 
would bear on the question of the date of Measure 
for Measure were we better informed, It speaks 
of “a swet” or “plage” apparently occurring in 
1521. Now Baker, in his Chronicle, p. 297, says 


that there “was a great Mortality [“ death,” 
Stow] in London and other places of the Realm” 
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in that year. My friend télls me that this was 
copied from Stow, adding “ that Hall gives: ‘ This 
yere [1521] was a great pestilence and death,’ &c., 
while Fabyan, Holinshed, and Speed make no 
mention of it.” To make it more puzzling, Baker, 
in the same section, speaks of outbreaks of both 
“the sweat” and “the plague” in other years of 
Henry VIII. Hecker, in his Epidemics of the 
Middle Ages, does not refer to it. It adds still 
more to the difficulty that the “sweat” and the 
“ plague” were then known as diseases distinct both 
from one another and from all others, and that of 
the occurrences of the “ sweat” as recorded by Dr. 
Caius, none happened in 1521, the nearest date 
being 1517. As, however, the relevancy of the 
quotation depends on a more definite knowledge 
of what this “ pestilence,” “ Mortality,” “ death,” 
“swet,” or “plage” was, I would be greatly obliged 
to any correspondent for such further information 
and authority. Br. NicHoison. 


Dornenors Hatu.—It is often said that Charles 
Dickens struck out quite an original idea when he 
coined this name. But may he not have borrowed 
the form of it, more or less unconsciously, from 
Bulwer Lytton’s Pelham, where the hero of the novel 
contests and carries the borough of “ Buyemall” ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Toe “Asnpourne” Portrait or S#ak- 
sPeare.—This portrait was fully described in 
Friswell’s Life-Portraits of William Shakespeare 
(Sampson Low & Co., 1864), on pp. 103, 104, 
as being “in March, 1847, in the hands of Mr. 
Clement Kington, of Ashbourne, Derbyshire.” 
Can any one say where the portrait is, and whether 
it can be seen ? Sam. Timmins. 

Fillongley, Coventry. 


Barrie or Lerpzic.—Were any British soldiers 
present at this battle ? H. A. L. 


A Qvestion or Heratpry.—My attention 
has been lately drawn to a square of stained glass 
in the window of an outhouse at Rothwell Haigh, 
near Leeds, Yorkshire, which in all probability 
* has been placed there within the last forty years, 
and taken from Rothwell Church, about half a mile 
distant, during some restoration of the sacred 
edifice. It contains an emblazoned coat of arms, 
which I will attempt to describe as follows:—Sur- 
mounting the shield is a crest, a leopard rampant, 
erased, holding in its right paw a sword elevated; 
the animal is gorged with scarf azure, and chained 
or. Underneath, a helmet, with closed vizor, of 
an esquire or a gentleman. The shield is impaled, 
and on the sinister part of it Or, a chevron between 
three hinds tripping, two smaller ones in the chief 
and one larger at the base, the field gules; on 
the dexter r Arg., a chevron ermines between 

gul 


paly in chief gules, a garb between two leopards’ 


faces, and at the base a sword, point upwards, the 

field azure. Below are ribbons, but no motto. I 

shall be glad to learn to whom these armorial 

bearings belonged. J. B. 
East Ardsley, near Wakefield. 


Newton or Cneapte Heatu.—Did the late 
James Newton, of this place, leave any issue; and 
who are the representatives of his sisters, Frances 
Sarah, wife of Rev. Travers Jones, and of Mary, 
wife of Robert Buckley? A continuation of the 
pedigree of this family which appears in the earlier 
editions of Burke’s Landed Gentry — a boon, 

RUTH. 


Replies. 


“ITINERARY” OF RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 
(6™'S. ix. 10, 118.) 


The question of the authenticity of this work 
has been already touched upon in the earlier 
volumes of “N. & Q.,” in which references will 
be found 1* §. i. 93, 123, 206; v. 491; vi. 37; 
and 4 §, ii. 106, where it is stated that Mr, 
Jno. F, B. Mayor was then engaged upon an 
examination of the original treatise, De Situ 
Britannia. I may further refer to a series of 
papers, entitled “A Literary Forgery,” in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1866, March (p. 301), May 
(p. 617), October (p. 458); and 1867, October 
(p. 443), where the subject is ably and exhaustively 
discussed by the late B. B. Woodward, of the 
Royal Library, Windsor Castle. The followin 
passage occurs at the close of an article entitl 
“The Romans in Scotland,” in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine for November, 1853, vol. Ixxiv. p. 568 :— 

“There is, indeed, some reason to believe that the 
Itinerary of Richard is a hoax ; but if it be, it is a very 
complicated and elaborate one. The existence of the 
MS. was first noticed to Stukeley, the antiquary, who 
received an account of it as a discovery made in Copen- 
hagen by Mr. Charles Julius Bertram, who enclosed a 
specimen of it. This so excited the interest of the aati- 

uary, that he insisted on having a copy of the whole. 
Mr. Bertram held the responsible place of English Pro 
fessor in the Royal Marine Academy, and if it be the case 
that, having tried by the specimen and the description to 
‘take a rise,’ as it is termed, out of the solemn antiquary, 
he found that he must support the story, or be 
in a position which it would be unpleasant for an 
instructor of youth to occupy, that of a perpetrator of 
practical jokes,—it must be admitted that he bore the 
task he had brought on himself bravely, and relieved 
himself from his predicament very successfully.” 

At the request of Dr. Stukeley, the alleged MS. 
of Richard of Cirencester was published, in very 
suspicious companionship, by Prof. Bertram at 
Copenhagen in 1757, in an octavo volume en- 
titled Britannicarum Gentium Historie Anti 
Scriptores Tres: Ricardus Corinensis, Gi 

onicus, Nennius Banchorensis, &c. In the 
same year Stukeley published, in separate for 
(1757, 4to.), an analysis of the Itinerary wi® 
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; but a more elaborate description of the 
work will be found in Centuria ii. of his [tinera- 
rium Curiosum; or, an Account of the Anti- 
quities and Remarkable Curiosities in Nature and 
Art observed in Travels through Great Britain 
(1724, folio), which was published after his death, 
together with a reprint of that earlier volume, in 
1776. 

The original edition having become so scarce 
that no copy could be procured either in London 
or Copenhagen, a reprint, with an English trans- 
lation, was undertaken in the early part of the 
present century by Mr. Hatcher, a Wiltshire anti- 
quary, under the title of The Description of Britain, 
translated from Richard of Cirencester ; with the 
Original Treatise De Situ Britannia, and a Com- 
mentary on the Itinerary, illustrated with maps 
(London, 1809), demy 8vo. pp. i-xxiii, 1-166, 
1-127. The editor, who, in his preface, contends 
stoutly for the authenticity of the document, was 
assisted in preparing this handsome edition for 
the press by the Rev. Thomas Leman, whose 
annotated copy is preserved in the library of 
the Bath Institution. This edition was dedicated 
to the Rev. William Coxe, Archdeacon of Wilt- 
shire, to whom Mr. Hatcher had acted as amanu- 
ensis for thirty years. The latter, who, at the 
death of Mr. Coxe, became a classical and general 
tutor of Salisbury, was author of the account of 
the cathedral of that city published by Dods- 
worth in 1814, 4to., and also wrote An Account 
of Old and New Sarum, 1834, 12mo. 

Reference for further particulars of the Jtine- 
rary may be made to Whitaker's Manchester 
(vol. i. p. 188), a work which is supposed to have 
served Washington Irving as model for the im- 
mortal History of New York of ‘ Diedrich 
Knickerbocker.” 

The Rev. J. A. Giles republished Richard of 
Cirencester, with Richard of Devizes as a com- 
panion, 1841, 8vo.; and H. G. Bohn has included 
the former among his Six Old English Chronicles, 
in 1848, in one of the volumes of his “ Antiquarian 
Library.” 

A dissertation on Richard of Cirencester, by K. 
Wex, will be found in the Rheinisches Museum 
fiir Philologie, 1846. 

Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall, makes use of 
the Itinerary, and states in a foot-note (ch. xxxi.) 
that, “though it does not seem probable that he 
wrote from the MSS. of a Roman general, he 
shows a genuine knowledge of antiquity very 
— for a monk of the fourteenth cen- 

ry. 

_For the original MS., which Prof. Bertram, in 
his preface, says “came into his possession in an 
extraordinary manner, with many other curio- 
sities,” search was made in vain some forty years 
ago by the then Earl Spencer, at Copenhagen. No 
one there could vouch for its existence, and many 


expressed a doubt that there ever was such a 
document. Wituram Bates, B.A. 
Birmingham. 


This Itinerary was conclusively proved to be a 
forgery by the late Mr. B. B. Woodward, Librarian 
at Windsor Castle, in four articles contributed to 
the Gent. Mag. in 1866 and 1867. The references 
are, New Series, i. 301, 617; ii. 458; iv. 443. 
Richard, the chronicler, was a real person; but 
the Tractate on Britain, attributed to him, was a 
forgery of Charles Julius Bertram, Professor of 
English in an academy at Copenhagen. It was 
published by Dr. Stukeley in 1757, and again in 
the second volume of his Jtinerarium Curiosum. 
Possessors of Bohn’s “Antiquarian Library,” where 
it is printed in Six Old English Chronicles, 
would do well to make a note in the volume of its 
want of genuineness, and of its exposure by Mr. 
Woodward. C. R. Manyine. 

Diss Rectory. 

[W. G. S. also refers to the above articles, the dates of 
which he supplies.] 


Rococo=Barocco (6 §. ix. 166).— Miss 
Busk is under a misimpression as to any con- 
nexion between these two words, which is purely 
fanciful, and will not bear a moment’s examination, 

First as to rococo. This word has never yet 
been naturalized amongst us. It is not to be 
found in any English dictionary previous to the 
issue of Ogilvie’s Imperial in 1882, where no 
quotation is given, but a simple reference is made 
to Littré. The form of the word would indicate 
an Italian origin, but it is not given in the dic- 
tionaries of Florio and Baretti, nor am I aware 
of any Italian author in whose writings it can be 
found. In French, Littré derives rococo from 
rocaille, which is not probable. The French would 
hardly be likely to give an Italianized form to a 
word of their own. Rocaille, or rochaille, is an 
old French word, and will be found in Cotgrave 
with the same sense of rockwork as at the present 
day. Rococo is of comparatively recent origin. 
Although floating about in conversation, it is 
difficult to find it in print until quite modern 
times. Its origin is evident enough. The debased 
grotesque style of architecture introduced in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century by Bernini 
and Borromini, especially the latter, to which we 
give the name of Louis XV., is distinguished 
amongst other oddities by rock and shell work, 
which for half a century was all the rage. Hence 
the term rococo, which even in France super- 
seded to some extent the old term rocaille. 

Barocco, Fr. baroque, is of Spanish or Portu- 
guese origin. Brachet (Dictionnaire Etymolo- 
gique) gives a very clear account of its introduc- 
tion. He says :— 

“Co mot, qui était 4 l’origine un terme de joaillerie 
(une perle baroque, perle qui n’était pas spherique, qui 
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avait une forme bizarre), ne tarda point & prendre une 
extension importante, et a étre appliqué a la forme de 
divers objets (un meuble baroque, une maison baroque), 
puis aux qualités intellectuelles (une pensée baroque). 
Baroque nous est venu au seiziéme siécle de |’ Espagne 
et du Portugal, par suite du commerce des peries. 
Baroque dérive de l'Espagnol barruco—en Portugais 
barroco, perle qui n’est pas ronde.”’ 

Barocco in Italian is explained by Florio and 
Baretti is much the same way. 

“ Barocco, the Roman architect,” belongs, I 
opine, to the same family as Betsy Prig’s friend 
Mrs. Harris, of whom Sairey Gamp rather spite- 
fully remarked that “there never was no sitch a 
person.” Vignola’s family name was Barozzi, some- 
times erroneously quoted as Barocchio, but he 
had been gathered to his fathers a century before 
anything of the rococo made its appearance, and 
his style has nothing resembling it, being com- 
paratively elegant and pure, and free from tawdry 
ornament. 

So far from being identical, barocco and rococo, 
then, have nothing in common. J. A. Picroy. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Fanfani does not give rococo in his dictionary, 
but he gives barocco, and he describes it as a 
bizarre style of architecture, of no fixed form, pre- 
vailing in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, On what authority does Miss Busx assert 
so decisively that Barocco gave the name to this 
style? Was there ever a man named Barocco? 
Barozzi was called Baroccio, but then he died in 
1573, and the word was not used till the end of 
the following century, if, indeed, then. Beyle, in 
his Promenades dans Rome, distinctly says, “ Le 
Bernin fut le pére de ce mauvais goat.” Littré 
says it is formed from rocaille— what we call grotto 
rock-work, which was employed largely in it. He 
is probably wrong in this. The Italian barocco is 
most likely the root of rococo; but has that any- 
thing to do with Baroccio? Ithinknot. Barocco 
means originally illicit usury, called also scrocco ; 
and the Schoolmen’s argument in logic of the 
fourth mode was also called the ment in 
barocco. When scholasticism began to fall into con- 
tempt, anything uncouth in style, idea, or personal 
appearance, anything grotesque, came to be so 
nicknamed, the eccentric Renaissance style of 
architecture amongst the rest. Without pretend- 
ing to dogmatize, this seems to me far more pro- 
bable than any derivation I have yet met with. ‘The 
word has always been considered of uncertain 
origin. We now must wait for some Italian 
etymologist to help us. Barocco, in Diez’s Romance 
Dictionary, is baro, a rogue, from barare, to cheat ; 
and this touches English bargain, which means to 
chaffer, shuffle, and cheat. OC. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Tas Avurueyticity or Ossian (6% §, ix. 127). 
No one, I suppose, has any doubt now that 


there were original materials from which Mac- 
pherson’s Ossian may have been produced. The 
book to which T. refers for evidence of the 
existence of such poems is the well-known trans- 
lation into Gaelic of the Book of Common Order 
of the Kirk of Scotland. The only perfect copy 
of this book—the earliest existing Gaelic work in 
print—is in the possession of the Duke of Argyll, 
to whose ancestor in 1567 it was dedicated; and 
there are two imperfect copies known, one in the 
British Museum and the other in the library of 
Edinburgh University. A magnificent reprint of 
the original, with English translation, edited at the 
request of Dr. Reeves by the Rev. Dr. Maclauch- 
lan, was published at Edinburgh in 1873, and 
from this I extract Carswell’s own words, which, as 
T. S. will see, are considerably different from the 
rendering of them given in his quotation. In the 
Epistle Dedicatory, speaking of the disadvantage 
to Gaelic-speaking people of having no printed 
literature, Carswell says :— 

“ But cone some of the history of the Gael of 
Alban [Scotland] and Eireand [Irelund) is written in 
manuscripts and in the remains of poets and chief bards, 
and in the notices of the learned, it is great labour to 
write with the hand, when men see what has been 
printed rapidly and in how short a time it can be 
done, however much there may be of it. And great is 
the blindness and darkness of sin and ignorance and of 
understanding among composers and writers and sup- 
porters of the Gaelic, in that they prefer and practise 
the framing of vain, hurtful, lying, earthly stories about 
the Tuath de Dhanond, and about the sons of Milesius, 
and about the heroes and Fionn Mac Cumhail with his 
giants, and about many others whom I shall not number 
or tell of here in detail, in order to maintain and advance 
these, with a view to obtaining for themselves passing 
worldly gain, rather than to write and to compose and 
to support the faithful words of God and the perfect 
way of truth.” —Pp, 18, 19. 

Carswell, who calls himself “minister of the 
gospel of God,” was of the family of Carnassery, 
born about 1520, and successively rector of Kil- 
martin and chaplain to Argyll, Chancellor of the 
Chapel Royal, and Superintendent, afterwards 
Bishop, of Argyll and the Isles, for accepting which 
last office he was rebuked by the General —_ 
in 1569. His translation of Knox’s Liturgy 
been made by order of the Kirk. W. F.(2). 

Manse of Saline, Dunfermline. 


A correspondent inquires about Bishop Carse 
well’s Gaelic translation of John Knox's Liturgy, 
commonly called “Bishop Carsewell’s Prayer- 
Book,” printed at Edinburgh in 1567, 247 pages. 
For a long time there was no reprint. About 1820 
only one perfect copy was known to be in exist- 
ence; this was in the library of the Duke of 
Argyll at Inveraray Castle. In 1820 it was pro- 
— by the Rev. James Macgibbon, minister of 

nveraray, to issue a new edition, with a preface, a 
life of Bishop Carsewell, the original Gaelic to be 
on one side, and another Gaelic version in modern 
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spelling opposite; to be in octavo, about 450 
pages ; price to subscribers, 12s. 6d. About this 
time Mr. Macgibbon died, and the plan was not 
carried out. For some time the volume could not 
be found. (See Reid’s Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica, 
and Blackwood’s Magazine, June, 1820, vol. vii. 
= In 1873 a reprint was issued at Edin- 

rgh, edited by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Mac- 
lauchlan, one volume, small quarto. The proper 
way to publish the work is to give an exact copy 
of the original ; opposite this, a copy in modern 
spelling ; and thirdly, a translation. In 1567 the 
spelling of Gaelic was a little unsettled, but the 
Gaelic of 1567 and of 1884 are the same. In 
p. 19 of his work Bishop Carsewell finds fault with 
the Highlanders for spending too much time in 
listening to recitations of the poems of Ossian. 
The evidence of one living in 1567 is of value 
when one is arguing the point with those who do 
not believe in the authenticity of Ossian’s poems. 
There is not room here to enter on the subject, 
but let me say that I am one of those who believe 
that the poems are authentic and the genuine 
productions of the son of Fingal. 

Tomas Srrarron, M.D. 

Devonport, Devon. 


The Gaelic book printed in 1567, alluded to by 
Dr. MacKinnon, is still in the Duke of Argyll’s 
library at Inveraray Castle, and is understood to 
be the only perfect copy in existence. 

Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Taomas James, AN Earty Stereoryrer (6" §. 
ix. 209).—The subject of Mr. Arrwoop’s query 
was intimately associated in business with the 
Edinburgh goldsmith William Ged, to whom un- 
—— belongs the honour of having pro- 

uced the first complete works printed solely with 
stereotype plates. Thomas James was, in fact, 
the letter-founder with whom Ged entered first into 
& contract to supply him with type—from which 
the plates were prepared for “several books” 
(Memoirs of William Ged, Nichols, 1781, p. 7), 
including an octavo Prayer-Book, of which, it is 
stated, plates for five or six sheets were finished — 
and afterwards entered into partnership with him. 
Camus (Histoire et Procédés du Polytypage et du 
Stéréotypage, Renouard, 1802) mixes up the brothers, 
John James and Thomas James, with Fenner, the 
London stationer who supplied Ged with funds in 
the beginning of his career, and subseqyently 

e also a partner in the concern: “ Pour 
exécuter son projet, il [Ged] se transporta 
Londres, oi il contracta une société avec les fréres 
Feuner {sie}, dont l’un étoit fondeur de caractéres, 
Yautre libraire” (Histoire, &c., p. 18). The part- 


nership consisted of Ged the inventor, Fenner the 
stationer, Thomas James the letter-founder, and 
John James, his brother, an architect who built 


the churches of St. George, Hanover Square, St. 
Luke, Middlesex, and others (Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting, 8vo., 1782, iv. 98). The part- 
ners seem to have worked each one “ for his own 
hand,” and a rupture occurred (which is chro- 
nicled in Ged’s Memoirs), one pregnant cause of 
complaint on Ged’s part being that Thomas James 
had supplied the firm with types that were “ al- 
together unfit for their purpose.” In proof of this 
person’s incompetence, Ged also states that Thomas 
James “ had been formerly employed by the King’s 
Printers, but was rejected by them, because one 
Caslon had eclipsed him in his business.” This 
reference to “one Caslon” is certainly worthy of 
notice. What became of Thomas James after his 
severance from Ged I do not know; but in or 
before the year 1735 Fenner died insolvent ; Ged 
himself died at the latter end of 1749. The 
“ obituary notice ” quoted by Mr. Arrwoop seems 
to be founded upon a misconception of Thomas 
James’s actual position in relation to the invention 
of stereotype printing; but for further informa- 
tion see Thomas Hodgson’s Essay on Stereotype 
Printing, 1820. In this rather scarce and ex- 
ceedingly interesting work, an example of Ged’s 
Sallust is given, pulled from an original plate which 
has, unfortunately, received some injury; a better 
impression from the same plate will be found in 
the Phil. Trans., x. 272. is Sallust is printed 
in 18mo., in brevier type, and consists of 150 pages 
exclusive of the title, the imprint being thus : 
“Edinburgi: Gulielmus Ged, Aurifaber Edinen- 
sis, non Typis mobilibus, ut vulgo fieri solet, sed 
Tabellis seu Laminis fusis, excudebat. 1739.” The 
generality of copies, however, bear date in 1744; 
two were in the Caxton Exhibition. Another 
book, printed in 1742, The Life of God in the Soul 
of Man, has this imprint : “ Newcastle: Printed 
by J. White from Plates made by W. Ged, Gold- 
smith, in Edinburgh.” 

James Ged, the son of the inventor, tried to 
carry out his father’s work, and issued a prospectus 
in 1751; but his appeal was unsuccessful, and the 
art may be said to have died with him, or, rather, 
to have become dormant until the time of Dr. 
Alexander Tilloch, editor of the Philosophical 
Magazine, who may be said to have rediscovered 
it, circa 1779. See also Horne’s Introduction to 
the Study of Bibliography, i. 213 et seq.; John- 
son’s Typographia, i. 657-8 ; Catalogue of Caxton 
Exhibition, 1877 (large paper), pp. 463-5, &c. 

AtrrepD WALLIS, 

Elm Grove House, Exeter. 

So early as 1698 J. van der Mey had printed 
in Holland a quarto Bible and other books from 
pages of type soldered together at the back. The 
plaster process (substantially the same as used at 
the present day) was invented by William Ged, a 
goldsmith of Edinburgh. He was employed by 
the University of Oxford in 1731 to manufacture 
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eae for Bibles and Prayer-Books. See Knight’s 
ractical Dictionary of Mechanics, iii. 2379. It 
is, therefore, not impossible that the obituary 
notice of Thomas James may be — — 


[We are obliged to Mx. E. Mackay Youne for infor- 
mation received later, much of it similar in character. } 


“On, BOLD anp TRUE” (6 §, ix. 133). — 
There is an old ballad with the refrain of “ Blew- 
cap for me,” given in Thomas Evans’s Collection of 
Old Ballads, 1784, of which I have a copy in four 
volumes. The ballad is No, xxvi. vol. iv., and is in 
two parts, and ten rather long verses. I give the 
second, fourth, and last as specimens; the others 
relate how a Welshman, an Irishman, a Spaniard, 
a German, and a Netherland mariner all came as 
suitors to the same “ lasse,” and received the same 
answer :— 

Blew-cap for Me; or, 
A Scottish lasse her resolute chusing, 
Shee ’] have bonny Blew-cap, all other refusing. 
There liues a blithe lasse in Faukeland towne, 

And shee had some suitors, I wot not how many; 
But her resolution she had set downe, 

That shee’d haue a Blew-cap, gif ere she had any. 

An English man, 
When our good king was there, 
Came often unto her 
And Joued her deare : 
But still she replide, “ Sir, 
I pray let me be; 
Gif ever I haue a man, 
Blew-cap for me.” 


A Frenchman, that largely was booted and spurd, 
Long lock’t with a ribbon, long points and b 
Hee 's ready to kisse her at every word ; 
And for further exercise his fingers itches 
“You be pritty wench, 
Mitris, par ma foy ; 
Begar me do loue you, 
Then be not so coy :” 
But still she replide, “Sir, 
I pray let me be; 
Gif ever I haue a man, 
Blew-cap for me.”’ 
At last came a Scottish man (with a blew cap), 
And he was the party for whom she had tarry’d, 
To get this blithe his gude hap, 
ganged to the kirk, and were presently marry'd. 
fies not weel whether 
It were lord or leard, 
They caude him some sike 
A like name as I heard, 
To chuse him from all 
She did gladly agree, 
And still she cry’d “ Blew-cap 
Th’ art welcome to mee,” 


I shall be happy to give the other verses if re- 
quired, They are very quaint. H. P. 


Inscriptions 1n Prizes (6" §. ix. 148), 
—The instance given by T. G., under date 1635, 
is certainly very early. I communicated one, 


also from Holland, dated 1727, in 3" §, i. 
210, more than twenty years ago, But as my 


object in the communication was chiefly to identify 
the donor of the prize, Isaac Valckenaer, described 
as Rector of the Academy at the Hague, I appear 
to have headed my query “ Valckenaer Family, of 
the Hague,” so that its connexion with T. G.’s 
subject would not be obvious. T. G. must be 
wrong in thinking that “ Traiecti ad R.” does not 
stand for Utrecht in the imprint. The “Semi,” 
which, seemingly, caused his error, is clearly the 
abbreviation of “Seminarium.” I may, possibly, 
through some Utrecht friends, learn something 
about the seminary where Jacobus Steen was so 
diligent, and found that there were prizes for those 
who overcame their fellows in the race for learning. 
I shall still be glad to hear anything about the 
“ prestantissimus puer” of my own query, and the 
rector, his namesake. CarMICHAEL, 
New University Club, 8. W. 


GoLp Into THE Mourn or A TRAITOR 
(6 §. ix. 150).—There are at least two stories 
bearing upon this. When Crassus was taken by 
the Parthians his head was cut off and sent to their 
king Orodes, upon which, “ Ludibrio fuit neque 
indigno. Auram enim liquidum in rictum oris 
infusum est : ut cujus animus arserat auri capidi- 
tate, ejus etiam mortuum et exangue corpus auro 
ureretur” (Florus, III. xi. 11). When upon the 
defeat of M’. Aquillius, one of the consular legates 
in the Mithridatic war, he was given up by the 
inhabitants of Mitylene to Mithridates, he was 

ut to death by molten gold being poured down 

his throat. Tarpeia, who coveted, as the reward 
of her treachery, the golden bracelets upon the 
left arms of the Sabines, was killed by the shields, 
which were worn upon the same arm, being thrown 
upon her (Liv. I. xi.). There may be some con- 
fusion. Ep. 


Tree (6" §, ix. 169). —I would 
suggest that there is no real deception in regard to 
this tree, but that the abbé was merely drawing 
rather a marvellous picture of an acacia. Looking 
upon some species of this tree for the first time 
he would naturally give the reins to his fancy. In 
Burmah one of the acacias is known as the kin- 
bwom, a word which I take to be closely related to 
konnboum., In the non-Aryan languages of Asia 
this name is familiar enough. In Canton, where 
I formerly resided for some years, we spoke of the 
acacia as kumfung. The etymology and history 
of the word cannot here be discussed, but it may 
be retharked that the syllable fung, meaning 4 
bird or phcenix, carries us back to the Acacia 
ornithophora, so called on account of the phyllodia 
bearing a strong outline resemblance to the figure 
of a bird, which the Tibetans would naturally com- 

with their characters. Tree of ten thousand 
images would be an —— epithet. 
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Prayine For THE Sout (6" §. ix. 208).—There 
is a story in the Gesta Romanorum in which St. 
Bernard is represented as playing at dice with a 
gambler for his soul :— 

“ Quidam lusor occurrit beato Bernhardo equitanti, 
dicens ei: ‘ Pater ludo tecum et animam meam pono 
contra equum tuum.’ Sanctus Bernhardus statim de 
equo descendens dixit: ‘Si plura puncta me jeceris, 
meus equus tuus erit; si ego plura projecero, anima 
tua mea erit.’ Lusor concessit; statim taxillos tres 
arripiens, xvil puncta projecit ; quo facto frenum equi 
tanquam suum tenuit. Ait sanctus Bernhardus : ‘ Fili, 
adhue plus restat in tribus taxillis, quam istud.’ Et 
accipiens projecit xviii puncta, uno puncto plus quam 
lusor, Quo viso lusor sub obedientia patris sui Bern- 
hardi se dedit et post vitam sanctam fine felici ad domi- 
nium [sic] migravit.”—-Cap. 170, p. 560, von Hermann 
Osterley, Berl., 1872. 

This is an early instance of the soul being made a 
stake to be played for; but it is different from 
Sir Thomas Browne’s incident. 

Ep. MarsHatu. 


RINGING IsLanpD” (6 §, ix. 228),—This 
is taken from Rabelais, bk. v.:— 

“Some who pretended to explain these books, as 
Motteux says in his Introduction to that book, only by 

inting at the end of some French editions twenty or 
Phirty names which (without the least reason) they call 
a key, either never read them, or had a design to impose 
on the reader more than our author; else they would 
never have said that the ringing island was England.” 
Those who so applied the name were influenced, 
as Motteux says, by the fact “that there is much 
ringing there, and that the English are famous for 
making that a recreation.” But “the ringing is- 
land can mean nothing but the clergy of the Church 
of Rome, whose mysteries are all performed at the 
sound of large, middle-sized, little, and very little 
bells.” W. E. Bucxtey. 


I have a note that in Denison’s Lectures on 
Church Building, second edition, p. 130, he states 
that this country 
“has been called the ringing island, because we are the 
only people who ring our bells at full swing, the only 
way in which the full sound can be got out of them.” 

In Hotten’s History of Signboards, p. 477, it is 
said that 
“most probably bells were set up as signs on account of 
our national fondness for bell-ringing, which procured 
for our island the name of the ‘ringing island,’ and 

Handel say, that the bell was our national musical 
instrument, and long may it be so,” 

J. T. F. 


Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


_ Bocalled because change-ringing is not practised 
in any other part of Europe. H. Ff. &. 


_ I find in a note-book, “ Faller says it [England] 
is 80 called by foreigners as having more bells than 
any other country.” But I cannot find my autho- 
rity. Perhaps, however, on this hint it may be 
traced to Faller. Dr. Brewer gives reasons for 


Tae Doxe or BouckINcHAM BEHEADED 1483 
(6 S. ix. 149).—The article referred to by R. is 
in the Saturday Magazine, vol. xiv. p. 129, and 
states that Buckingham, after the dispersion of 
his army owing to the floods in the Severn, took 
refuge with an old servant of his named Bannister, 
who lived near Shrewsbury ; a reward of 1,000I. 
for the duke’s apprehension was too strong a test 
for his faithfulness, and he betrayed his former 
master to the sheriff of Shropshire, who took him 
first to Shrewsbury, and from thence to Salisbury, 
where Richard had arrived with his army. The 
duke was condemned and executed without much 
ceremony ; as stated by some authorities in the 
market place, but according to tradition in the 
courtyard of the Blue Boar. During some altera- 
tions in progress in 1838 at the Saracen’s Head 
(which occupies part of the site of the former inn), 
a skeleton was found (minus the head and right 
arm), which Mr. Hatcher, a local historian, sup- 
posed to be the mutilated remains of Buckingham, 
interred near the spot where he suffered. 
m. Geo. Frerron, F.S.A, 


Arcnaic Worps (6 §. ix. 129).— Pouliot is to 
be found in modern French dictionaries, In 
botany it means “ pennyroyal.” 

Opopauicis probably = opopanacis, from 
nac=a drug “little used internally; though 
Etmuller ranks it among cathartics. Its chief 
use is in the cure of wounds, whence it enters the 
composition of unguentum divinum, with the gal- 
banum, and bdellium” 

ndon, 1741). 
’ 

Pouliot.—Has not needless difficulty been made 
about this word? Surely it is merely the well- 
known simple pennyroyal, Fr. pouliot, ‘‘ Penni- 
royall, pulial royall, pudding-grasse, lurkydish” 
(Cotgrave), a diminutive of poulie, which is from 
Lat. pulegium. A. Patmer. 
Woodford, Essex, 


Unvusvat Worps Parases In 1618 (6 
ix. 147).—For another and earlier instance of the 
proverbial expression relating to “ bare buckle and 
thong,” I would refer to the Proverbs of John 
Heywood, printed 1546, wherein occurs the follow- 
ing couplet, at p. 151 of the edition of 1874 :— 
“ That little and little he delayed so long, 
Till he at length came to buckle and bare thong.” 
SHarMay. 
Hedge-betrothing.—I find the following in Elisha 
Coles’s Latin Dictionary, ed. 1749: “A hedge- 
marriage, nuptiz clandestine.” W. R. Tare. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Lorps Dancanmore (6 ix. 29, 195).— 
George Hennessy, of Ballymacmoy, married his 


Rome being called so, Ki.iicRew, 


cousin Anastasia, daughter of John Comerford, of 
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City of Cork, the descendant of the ancient family 
of Comerford. Edward Comerford was M.P. for 
Callan in 1634. The beginning of this century, 
April 16, 1805, one of my name married Mary, 
daughter of Patrick Comerford, of Sumnerville, co, 
Cork, and a sister of hers married a Mr. Law, of 
Bally Valley, co. Clare, of the family of Law of 
Lauristoun, who went to Ireland with Strongbow. 
Reotvatp Stewart Boppinetor. 
Beaconsfield Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


B, F. Scarterr might do well to apply to Mr. 
F. Langton, 12, Onslow Square, 8. W. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Appitions to Mr. H. B. Waeatiey’s “ Dic- 
TIONARY OF Repupiicatep Worps,” 1866 
ii, 163 ; vi. 183, 202, 465).—At the last reference 
I mentioned that I was ignorant of the derivation 
of the common Indian word tumtum, which is 
employed to denote a two-wheeled vehicle of the 
dog-cart class. A correspondent, D. C., writing 
from Bahraich, suggests that it originates with 
tandem, which is pronounced by natives tamdem, 
thence tumdum or tumtum. This seems to me a 
plausible explanation of the word. W. F. P. 


Somerset Prace-Names §, vii. 462; viii. 
23, 123, 143, 261, 342, 403, 461 ; ix. 43, 101, 161). 
—Thorne Falcon, “ 2. Wm. le Falcon” (Bardsley’s 
Surnames, index). There are two fatal objections 
to this explanation of the suffix “ Falcon.” First, 
_ the lords of the manor from 1084 to 1884 are well 
known, and the name “Falcon” never occurs. 
Second, the family “de Thorne” held the manor 
from 1084 to 1286 (Eyton, Som., i. 173), and then 
the suffix was “ Fagon.” In Pope Nicholas’s Taza- 
tion (1291) it was “‘ Faguex,” and so continued to 
1371, when Sir Richard presents to the church as 
“of Thornfaucon,” and so it has continued unto 
this day. Can any of your readers explain 
“Fagon”? Can it be a Somerset form of “ Facon,” 
as “ on” has become “ Blagdon” ? 

E. C. B. 

Mr. Weaver (ante, p. 163) speaks of Wrekin 
as a Saxon name. Is it not connected with Uri- 
conium, the name of a Roman town in the neigh- 
bourhood ? A. B. 

Leyland. 


Nosrrapamus §. ix. 107).—There is a 
mistake in this query. The portrait is not that 
of Nostradamus, but that of “Theophilus de 
Garencieres, Doctor in Physick, Colleg. Lond.,” 
who translated and published the Prophecies of 
Nostradamus, in folio, London, 1672, to which 
this portrait forms the frontispiece. It is assigned 
by Bromley, in his Catalogue of Engraved British 
Portraits, 1792, p. 143, to W. Dolle. Bromley says 
that “the oval in the same print is the portrait 
of Nathaniel Parker of Gray’s Inn,” and might 


have added, “to whom the translation is dedi. 
cated, having been a friend and benefactor to the 
writer, who applies to him the words addressed to 
Augustus by Virgil, Helog., i., ‘ Namque erit ille 
mihi,’ &c.” In another oval in the same print there 
is a portrait of Nostradamus, with the motto, “ Ex 
antiquitate renascor.” Both these ovals are intro- 
duced hanging on the wall of the room in which 
Garencieres is seated writing. Below the engray- 
ing are these lines, applied to the translator:— 
“‘Gallica quem genuit retinetque Britannica tellus 
Calluit Hermetis quicquid in arte fuit.” 
With reference to the “‘ bottle on the table con- 
taining faces of the sun and moon, and REBIS on 
the neck of the bottle,” I find this passage in the 
Preface of Nostradamus to his Prophecies, on ¢3 
verso: “‘ Now we are governed by the Moon, under 
the power of Almighty God ; which Moon before 
she hath finished her Circuit, the Sun shall come, 
and then Saturn, for according to the Ccelestial 
Signs, the Reign of Saturn shall come again.” It 
may be noted that the moon, as engraved, is in 
her first quarter, or thereabouts, to indicate that 
the “Sun will come,” as said above, “ before she 
hath finished her circuit.” May rests have refer- 
ence to Virgil’s “‘ redeunt Saturnia regna” (Zel., 
iv. 6), for Ducange gives “ Rébire=redire,” and 
the prophet may be imagined to be addressing 
Saturn, “ Rebis, thou art on thy way back again”? 
This is offered only as a conjecture, “ Si quid novisti 
rectius istis, Candidus imperti.” 
W. E. 


“ JENEID,” BK. IX. LL. 296-299 S. viii. 446). 
—The received reading and interpretation of these 
lines are, I think, correct, and consequently the 
conjecture of your correspondent is ‘»admissible, 
The force of the passage turns on “ Genetrix,” the 
mother that bare him, who will be for the future 
the adopted mother of Ascanius—Creusa, his real 
parent, in all but name—and, indeed, for the very 
fact of her having given birth to such a son as 
Euryalus no light acknowledgment is due: “ Avoir 
mis au monde un tel fils” (Tissot, Etudes sur 
Virgile, Paris, 1830, iv. 51), “’Tis merit sure to 
bear a son like thee” (Pitt). Even if the word 
partum could bear the meaning suggested, it would 
be post-Virgilian, as it occurs only in Petronius, 
so far as I am aware, in the sense of a mental con- 
ception: “Czeterum neque generosior spiritus 
vanitatem amat, neque concipere aut edere partum 
mens potest, nisi ingenti flumine literarum inun- 
data” (c. 118). There is some error in the refer- 
ence to Propertius, for though the word occurs 
four times in his poems it is always in the usual 
acceptation. What dictionary does Mr. HAWLEY 
refer to? Facciolati and Smith both correctly cite 
Petronius, and him only, for the figurative appli- 
cation of the word. W. E. Bucktey. 


I cannot see any objection to the received 
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pointing and interpretation of this passage: “ Your 
mother shall be also mine, in everything but the 
name Creusa, nox slight the acknowledgment that 
awaits [the mother of] such a son.” That is to 
say, “ We owe her no small debt of gratitude for 
having produced so generous an offspring.” 
Partum, according to Forbiger, =7d teroxévac 
twdy towdrov, and the sense is thus complete. 
What authority has Mr. Hawcey for the use of 
partus absolutely in the sense of conception in the 
mind? I think the reference to Propertius must 
be an error, or perhaps a misprint in the dic- 
tionary ; but Petronius, § 118, has the words, 
“neque concipere aut edere partum mens potest, 
nisi ingenti flumine litterarum inundata,” where, 
of course, the context makes all the difference. 
C, 8, Jerram. 
Windlesham. 


Reciomontanus Prepicrep THE ARMADA 
(6" §. ix. 88).—The prophecy of Regiomontanus 
is given in “N. & Q.,” 3° S. xi. 476, and is:— 

* Post mille expletos 4 partu Virginis annos, 

Et septingentos rursus abire datos, 
Octuagesimus [sic] octavus mirabilis annus 
Ingruet, et secum tristia fata feret. 
Si non, hoc anno, totus malus occidat annus, 
Si non in nihilum terra fretumque ruat, 
Cuncta tamen mundi sursum ibunt atque deorsum 
Imperia, et luctus undique grandis erit.” 


Ep, MARSHALL, 


Heratpic (6" §. ix. 207).—The following are 
the nearest coats that I can see in Papworth’s 
Ordinary to those which form the subject of Mr. 
JosseLyy’s query : “Gu., three fishes naiant in 
pale arg., Lord Rorke, Harl. MS. 1603.” “ Gu., 
three fishes hauriant arg.” is a coat ascribed by 
Papworth to the houses of Cahane or O’Cahane, 
and Keane, in Ireland, and Weye, or Waye, of 
Bickliford, Devon, as well as to Antony, Lord 
Lucy. The nearest to the impaled coat seems to 
be “Or, a griffin segreant sa.,” borne by Ivor ap 
Cadifor Vawr, Collins, Morgan of Penllyne, and 
other families. Nomap. 


Tae New Evyotisn Dictionary (6% ix. 
224)—Mr. J. Rawpat is mistaken in saying that 
the word alcalious does not appear in the N. E. D. 
On p. 224, col. 2, it is thus printed: “ Alkalious, 
also ale, = Alkaline.” W. E. Bucktey. 


Moyracore (6% §. ix. 207, 235).—In his 
ney concerning the possible issue of “ John 

omas Nevill, Lord Montacute,” Mr. Corner 
appears to have rolled two distinct individuals 
into one, viz., Sir Thomas Neville, slain at Wake- 
field, who is recorded to have died s.p., and his 
brother Sir John Neville, cr. 1470 Marquis of Mon- 
tagu, whose male line became extinct in the next 
generation, in his sons George, Duke of Bedford, 
degraded for poverty, 1477, and John Neville, 


obiter, that the first title under Teich the marquis 
was summoned, in 1460, wag that of Nevill of 
Montague, not Montacute of Montacute, which, 
I apprehend, is a designation more properly be- 
longing to the original pistiacsce barony of 
28 Edw. I. C. HH. E. 
New University Club, 8.W. 


Yquem (6" ix. 228).—The late 
Rev. W. G. Clark, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Public Orator of the 
University, best known by his edition of Shake- 
speare, informed me that this word Yquem was a 
corruption of the English name Higham. Perhaps 
Montaigne meant this. Mr.Clark gave no authority, 
but he had travelled much in France, and was too 
sound a scholar to have made such a statement 
without having good grounds for it. How great 
a loss his early death was to literature! “ Multis 
ille bonis flebilis occidit”! W. E. Buckvey. 


West Arrican Provers §, ix. 188). — 
The point in the proverb is that the hand is tied ; 
but there is no recondite deduction to be drawn 
from it, simply because it requires a hand to hold 
a vessel, Capt. Burton’s simple explanation is the 
best. Cc. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


“THe sOLITARY MONK,” &c.: “Srreams 
MEANDERING” (6™ §, ix. 75, 139, 157, 179).~ 
Robert Montgomery may have had some faint re- 
collection of Pope’s lines in The Dunciad, iii. 55:— 

“ As man’s meanders to the vital spring 

Roll all their tides, then back their circles bring.” 
R. R. Dezs. 
Wallsend. 


Br. Bartow’s Consecration (6% §S, ix. 89, 
131, 194).—May I respectfully ask An Enorisa 
Roman Catnotic how Canon Estcourt proves 
that Bishop Barlow must have been consecrated 
between the 12th and 30th of June exclusive; that 
is, how it is proved the consecration must have 
been on or after the 13th, and cannot have been 
on the llth, as Mr. Haddan says? It is much 
disregarded that Barlow’s words, to the effect that 
any layman.nominated by the king should be as 
good a bishop as he himself, have no meaning if 
he himself were unconsecrated. Also that conse-- 
cration was legally required by the Act of 1534, 
only two years old; so that Cranmer’s Erastianism, 
often spoken of as if it might ‘have led him to omit 
consecration, would, in fact, have led him the other 
way. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Tue Topper Famity (6" viii. 447 ; ix. 212). 
—I am tempted by this correspondence to add 
another theory (?) of the origin of the name, which 
came from a young lady engaged as a kitchen- 
maid, and is one of the most original accounts of 


the speaker’s pedigree ever heard, Her mother’s 


buried at Salston. It may be worth while to note, 
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maiden name, shqasserted, was Tupper. Spanish 
blood “ ebbed arf@flowed in the family”; and they 
were descended frem the river Tupper, which 
flows between Spain and Italy, through a band 
of Spanish pirateg, who came up the Thames to 
Redhill, and acq enormous estates on both 
banks of the stream’ Th that neighbourhood. “I 
say the tale as ’twas said to me.” I certainly was 
surprised to find in this intellectual nineteenth 
century a human creature who could seriously 
believe a family to have descended from a river. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Napotron a Darwinite (6" §. viii. 514; ix. 
176).— An older reference to predecessors of 
Darwin occurs in the following passage in New- 
ton’s Principia :— 

“The world is not God as the Pantheists affirm; it 
did not exist from eternity as the Peripatetics taught ; 
it was not made by Fate, &c., nor by the spontaneous 
energy and evolution of self-developing powers, as some 
have affirmed in later days.” 

R. H. Busx. 


Georce III.’s Warca A Fincer-rine (6% §, 
ix. 129).—In Finger-ring Lore we read the follow- 
ing :-— 

“In the Annual Register for 1764, we read that Mr. 
Arnold, of Devereux Court, in the Strand, watchmaker, 
had the honor to present His Majesty, George III., 
with a most curious repeating watch of his own making, 
setinaring. The size of the watch was something less 
than a silver twopence ; it contained 120 different parts, 
and weighed altogether five dwts., seven grains and 
three fourths,” 

E. Leaton 


Kine James’s “ Book or Sports” (6% §, ix. 8, 
133).— 

The Book of Sports set forth by K. James I. and 
K. Charles I. (for compiling of which Archbishop Laud 
was beheaded). With Remarks upon the same in Vin- 
dication of King Charles the First, 
was reprinted (pp. 5, and “ Remarks,” pp. 7) in an 
octavo volume :— 

A Collection of (16) Choice, Scarce, and Valuable 
Tracts. Being taken from Manuscripts and Printed 
Books, very uncommon and not to be found but in the 
Libraries of the Curious. By a Gentleman who has 
searched after them for above Twenty Years. London, 
Printed for D. Browne at the Black Swan, without 
Temple Bar; and G, Strahan at the Golden Baill in 
Cornhill, 1721. 

As the Book of Sports does not seem to be readily 
accessible, I shall be glad to send a copy for pub- 
lication if the editor wishes to have it. Esre. 

Fillongley, Coventry. 


Tae Parents or Sr. (6™ S. ix. 49, 
176).—St. Julian is the representative in medieval 
mythology of the man who, in all mythologies, is 
fated to kill his parents. Ihave given the Roman 
version as well as a curious variant in Folk-lore of 
Rome, pp. 203-12. The belief that St. Julian, in 
penance for his involuntary crime founded a 


hospice and became patron of pilgrims, gives the 
key to the prayer to him for buono 0 men. 
tioned at the last reference ; and the charitable 
habit of saying a prayer for the repose of the soul 
of his parents originated, of course, in their being 
cut off without time to “ prepare for death.” 

R. H. Busx. 


Sr. Taomas’s Day Custom §, ix. 168).~ 
The practice of collecting alms in the shape of corn 
was, a quarter of a century ago, prevalent in many 
parts, if not the whole, of South and West Here- 
fordshire, and is probably in some remote places 
hardly extinct, It was called mumping or good- 
ing, and the muwmpers were not widows only, but 
married women with their families. Sacks of 
wheat and barley were placed at the door of the 
farmhouses, and the dole was served in a basin, 
workpeople on the farm or parishioners having 
the preference. I can well remember, more than 
half a century ago, having seen poor women going 
from house to house with large bags containing 
grain upon their heads ; and the children did not 
fail of their portions. The custom, I am told, still 
prevails in the neighbourhood of Monmouth. I 
never heard any reason assigned for it. 

T. W. Wenr, 

Hardwick Vicarage, 


Thomas Lever (6" S. ix. 109, 215).—For data 
concerning those mentioned under this heading, 
see the Life of Charles Lever, by FitzPatrick 
(Chapman & Hall, London, 1878), pp. 2, 3. 

Fiorence Epceworts. 


Brrtuptace oF Matrnew Prior (6" §. ix. 
209).—When in Dorsetshire some time ago, I 
spent a pleasant afternoon in examining the grand 
old minster at the little town of Wimborne. At 
the west end of that church, and on the south 
wall, right under a very peculiar orrery, I saw a 
brass to the memory of Matthew Prior, stating, if 
my recollection serves me, that he was born at 
Pamphill, near to Wimborne. Unfortunately, I 
did not transcribe the inscription, but no doubt 
your correspondent Miss Mary F. Brturnertox, 
who was with me at the time, would copy it for 
your querist. I find a similar statement in Lewis's 
Dictionary. T. Cans Huaues. 

ester. 


Coptine (6 §. ix. 209).—If Esoracom will 
look at Yarrell’s British Fishes (third edition), 
vol. i. p. 524, he will find that “the keeling” is 
given as one of the names of the cod. Is not the 
“‘codling” of Whitby and Scarborough the ling 
which is caught in the Orkneys, on the Yorkshire 
coast, in Cornwall, and the Scilly Islands? The 
ling is one of the numerous family of cod, and the 
origin of the word codling may, perhaps, have been 
the coupling of the generic and specific names of 
the fish. G. F. R. B. 
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Put Garuick (6" §. viii. 168, 299, 398, 478). 
—To the quotations already given the following 
e may be added, from J. Wilson’s The Pro- 
jectors, 1665. Leanchops, speaking about his 
master Suckdry, the usurer, says :— 

“The devil’s in him, and I am as weary of him as of 
our last journey, which both of us perform’d on the 
same horse! As thus:—In the morning, about two 
hours before him, out gets Peel Garlick, he jogs after, 
overtakes me, rides through the next town and a little 
beyond it, leaves palfrey agrazing for me and marches 
on himself,”—II. i. 

F. C, Brrxseck Terry. 


“Frencn Leave” §, viii. 514; ix. 133, 
213).—Permit me to hazard a suggestion, or rather 
a guess, for it is nothing more, that “ French ” in 
the above phrase may possibly have no closer re- 
ference to the French people than what is implied 
in the word frank, which means free. May not 
the phrase have been originally ‘to take frank 
leave,” that is, to quit one’s post as if one were 
master of one’s own movements, and free to disre- 
gard the restraints whether of official superiors or 
of usual social observances ? When “frank leave ” 
became, as it might do, ‘‘ French leave,” and the 
connexion, or rather the identity, of the one with 
the other was forgotten (Dr. Murray will no doubt 
tell us by-and-by when, if ever, that happened), 
the phrase would be understood to mark some 
prominent peculiarity of leave-taking among the 
French people. What that peculiarity was, or is, 
no one has yet been able to explain, which is not 
to be wondered at if the above suggestion be cor- 
rect. A. C. Movunsey. 

Jedburgh. 

Samran Ware ix. 255). — Happily 
my worthy friend Mr. C. Roach Smith has no 
claim to be called “the late.” He is still, or was 
a week or two since, here with “‘ the minority.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


[Further correspondence to the same effect has been 
received, ] 


EncraviNe (6 §, ix. 249).—Our editor’s 
“surmise” was not very rash ; the description of 
the print in question answers exactly to that of 
the portrait of Margaret Lucas, Duchess of New- 
castle, whose Poems were published in 1653, fol., 
with another portrait prefixed, also engraved by 
P. van Schuppen, after Diepenbeck. She died in 
1673. Diepenbeck spent some time in England, 
where he was much employed by the Duke of 
Newcastle, for whom he made the designs for a 
book on horsemanship (see Bromley and Bryan). 

Jutian MarsHatt, 


Grace Daruine (6" S. ix. 142, 190, 217, 251). 
—In 1839 G. W. M. Reynolds wrote a story en- 
titled Grace Darling; or, the Heroine of the 
Farne Islands, in his usual sensational style. It | 
was illustrated by whole-page engravings, and the | 


frontispiece represented Grace Darling and her 
father rowing in an open boat on the rough sea in 
1838 to rescue the crew of the Forfarshire steamer. 
In Northumberland and the Border, by Walter 
White, published some twenty years ago, may be 
found some interesting particulars of her heroic 
conduct, and an account of her tomb in Bam- 
borough churchyard. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 


Horn (6 §. ix. 28, 98).—The A.-S. has been 
much trotted out lately, but I fear it will hardly 
furnish the required horn. Angles and Saxons 
together may have occupied, perhaps, about one- 
third of Britain ; but several of the place-names 
are beyond their tether, e.g., Lochs Hourn and 
Kishorn, River Findhorn, &c. There are, appa- 
rently, more horns than one. On the Norse coast 
I find Flaewars Oerne, which may account for the 
watery side of the question. The King in King- 
horn (like several Lowland Kings) may be akin to 
Kinloch. C. W. C. 


Pertine-stone (6% §, ix. 188).—This passage, 
from Hutchinson, is cited by Brand, Popular 
Antiquities, p. 397 (ed. 1877), who adds:— 

“The etymology there given is too ridiculous to be 
remembered, It is called petting lest the bride should 
take pet with her supper,” 

Henderson (Folk-lore of Northern Counties, 
p. 38) speaks of a similar stone at the village of 
Belford, in Northumberland, and says :— 

“ This is called the louping stone, or petting stone, and 
itis said on the spot that the bride must leave all her 
pets and humours behind her when she crosses it.” 
Henderson refers to similar customs at Embleton, 
Bamburgh, and other places. I think it most 
likely, however, that the word petting is simply a 
synonym for stepping, just as in Ayrshire pate 
means step, probably from the French pied. ‘This 
custom, like many other of our wedding customs, 
is undoubtedly a relic of wife-capture. It used to 
be, and in many places still is, the threshold of 
the husband’s house that the bride is carried over. 
The subject is fully discussed in McLennan’s 
Primitive Marriage ; Farrar’s Primitive Manners 
and Customs, chap. vii.; Lubbock’s Origin of 
Civilization, p. 68; Gomme’s Folk-lore Relics of 
Early Village Life, p. 82, &c. 

J. W. 


Balgownie, Aberdeen, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Story of the University of Edinburgh. By Sir 
Alexander Grant, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L., Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor in the University. 2 vols. With Ilus+ 
trations. (Longmans & Co.) 

Str ALEXANDER Grant's two interesting volumes art 

alike opportune and valuable. We have here not simply 

an ordinary pidce de circonstance, brought out for a ters 
centenary, but a substantial addition to our knowledge 
of the history of a university which bas aetory worth 
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telling. The narrative is full of incident, and the 
appendices give evidence of long-continued and pains- 
taking research. The portraits, sketches of the various 
picturesque bits of the old College, and the plans and 
views of Edinburgh in the olden time, are all alike worth 
of the theme which they illustrate. We can only, wit 
Sir Alexander himself, regret that the necessary con- 
sideration of expense prevented our having more of them. 
But the graphic style in which the Principal tells us of 
snowballing, in “‘ ‘Town and Gown” disturbances, of re- 
monstrances by the students, at one time against “ Anti- 
Christ, the Pope of Rome,” at another against the wearing 
of gowns, invests the whole of his story with a picturesque- 
ness that really needs little in the way of assistance from 
the pencil of the artist. The account which Sir Alexander 
prints of the disputation at Stirling before James VI, 
in which the king himself took part, now for the im- 
pugner, now for the defender, “in good Latin, and with 
much knowledge of the secrets of philosophy,” is ex- 
tremely characteristic of the monarch, as Scott has 
handed him down to us in bis really very faithful por- 
trait in the Fortunes of Nigel, In the result, his Sacred 
Majesty proclaimed himself openly “godfather to the 
Colledge of Edinburgh.”” From James VI. to Victoria 
is a goodly reach of the stream of Time, down which the 
bark of the College of Edinburgh has floated with vary- 
ing fortunes, for whose story we must refer our readers 
to the pages in which Sir Alexander Grant has made it 
live. “ Mater Oriel” may well exult over her distin- 
guished son who rules over the College of Edinburgh. 


The Genealogist. Vol. VII. Edited by George W. Mar- 
shall, LL.D. (Bell & Sons.) 
Wiru the volume before us Dr, Marshall's labours come 
toanend, The seven volumes which be has edited con- 
tain a large mass of authentic genealogical material 
which will prove of great use to the county historian. 
The extracts from parish registers are a most important 
feature, which, we trust, will be continued in future 


We bave received The Bible in Waverley; or, Sir 
Walter Scott's Use of the Sacred Scriptures, by Nicholas 
Dickson (Edinburgh, Black). The writer is evidently 
very familiar not only with Holy Scripture, but also with 
the writings of the great novelist. He has gone through 
the whole of the sacred volume, and pointed out, step 
by step, how very much Sir Walter Scott was indebted 
to it for his illustrations. Mr. Dickson's labour will not 
have been in vain if it convinces any of his readers that 
the Bible is, apart from its sacred functions, the most 
important help towards style which we possess. 


Tue Derbyshire Archeological and Natural History 
Society's Journal, Vol. VI., for 1884, comes before us 
after a hiatus valde deflendus in its receipt. The present 
issue is fully as interesting as the last which was sent, 
and should certainly be in the hands of genealogists as 
well as of the lovers of natural science. “ The Darley- 
dale Parish Registers,” communicated by Mr. Sleign, 
contain many quaint entries and not a few remarkable 
Christian names. We should like, however, to see them 
printed in full, instead of being tantalized by extracts. 
Mr. 8. O. Addy contributes an important “ List of Vills 
and Freeholders of Derkyshire, 1633,” and an interesting 
account of a last-century worthy, Charles Balguy, M.D. 
The Balguys, or Balgays, we incline to agree with Pegge 
in considering a Scottish family which attempted to 
father itself upon an English stock, the Cheshire 
Baguleys, without the slightest proof. Balgay is, we 
believe, a place-name near Dundee. 

A papPer of high interest, read by our valued contri- 
butor Mr. Frederick E. Sawyer before the Brighton and 
Sussex Natural History Society, on Numbers in Connexion 


with Science and Folk-lore, contains much curious infor. 
mation. What is said about the number nine is specially 
ignificant. 

In the third part of Messrs, Cassell’s Encyclopedic 
Dictionary the list of compound words commencing with 
Alder, though, of course, not complete, is of creditable 
fulness. Under “ Amphitheatre” excellent information 
is supplied. 

Two essays in Macmillan have special interest for our 
readers. The first is Mr. Harrison's “ Historic London,” 
in which it is claimed for us that we possess in London 
the “ most historic castle, the most venerable church and 
burial-place, and the most memorable hall of justice 
now extant on the earth.” Let us hope that the con- 
cluding prophecies will not come true. The second is 
“ An Oxford College under James I. and Charles I.,” by 
the Warden of Merton.—The prelude to what seems 
likely to be a valuable and readable essay on the “ Fore- 
castings of Nostradamus” appears in Mr. Bogue’s Anti- 
quarian Magazine and Bibliographer. The Rev. J. Pick- 
tord’s account of “An Old Cheshire Family” and “The 
Treasures of the Record Office "’ also attract attention.— 
In the Contemporary Canon Westcott writes on “ Euri- 
= as a Religious Teacher” and Mr. Traill on “ Neo- 

hristianity and Mr, Arnold.”—Mr. Swinburne’s essay 
on “ Wordsworth and Byron ” in the Nineleenth Century 
is sufficiently outspoken to provoke considerable con- 
troversy. 


By the regretted death of Mr. Nicholas Triibner, who 
expired at his residence, 29, Upper Hamilton Terrace, 
Maida Vale, London has lost one of the most intelligent 
and spirited of her publishers. In him “N. & Q.” de- 
plores an occasional contributor. A communication 
signed by his well-known initials appeared in our last 
number. Mr, Triibner’s manly physique and general 
strength of system gave promise of prolongation for 
many years of his useful and valuable life. 


Aotices ta Corresponvents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


F. Hopxryson, F.S.A. (“ Ballad of the Four Maries”), 
—Under different headings the ballad in question may 
be found in Scott’s Afinstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
Kinloch’s Scottish Ballads, Motherwell’s Minstrelsy, 
and Child’s English and Scottish Ballads (Boston, 8 vols., 
reprinted by Sampson Low, 1861). A fragment is to be 
found in Maidment’s North Countrie Garland, and is re- 

rinted in Buchan’s Gleanings, p. 164. In Buchan's 
arger collection (ii. 190) is an inferior version, with a 
diflerent catastrophe, called “ Warenston and the Duke 
of York’s Daughter.’’ Child, in his admirable collection 
noted above, reprints “ The Queen’s Marie” (from Scott 
assumably), Motherwell’s ‘‘ Marie Hamilton,” and, in an 
appendix, Maidment’s fragment, “‘ Mary Hamilton.” 

A, (“ Duke of Albany ”).—See current number, p. 266, 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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THE EXTRA SPRING NUMBER OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Containing Tales, &c., by Popular Authors. 


The Spring Number can be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls and at all Booksellers’. 


NOTICE. 
Now publishing in 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


_An interesting and valuable Series of 
HISTORICAL, LEGENDARY, and DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS, entitled 
CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH COUNTIES 
Chronicles of the following Counties have already been published :— 


NORTHUMBERLAND, CUMBERLAND, 

YORKSHIRE, WESTMORELAND, 

LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE, 

NOTTINGHAM, DERBY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The Series will be continued so as to include the whole of the English Counties. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND also contains Serial Stories, Short Tales, Poems, and a great variety of 


Ariicles interesting to the widest range of readers. 
Sold in Monthly Parts and in Weekly Numbers. 


Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Terms for Subscription and Postage: 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. for the Year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Mx. WALKER. 


Sold algo at all the Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WORES BY JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: AGE of the DESPOTS. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. l6s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: 
Svo. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. 32s. 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. First Series. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 10s. 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. Second Series. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


SKETCHES and STUDIBS in ITALY. With a Frontispiece. Crown 
10s. 6d. 


MANY MOODS: a Volume of Verse. Crown Svo. 0s. 


The REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second 
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